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GARDENS. 
J hes wide fair gardens, the rich lush gardens, 
Which no man planted, and no man tills, 
Their strong seeds drifted, their brave bloom lifted, 
Near and far o’er the vales and hills; 

Sip the bees from their cups of sweetness, 
Poises above them the wild free wing, 

And night and morn from their doors are borne 
The dreams of the tunes that blithe hearts sing. 


The waving gardens, the fragrant gardens 
That toss in the sun by the broad highway, 

Growing together, gorse and heather, 
Aster and golden-rod all the day. 

Poppies dark with the wine of slumber, 
Daisies bright with the look of dawn, 

The gentian blue, and the long year through 
The flowers that carry the seasous on. 


And the dear old gardens, the pleasant gardens 
Where mother used to potter about, 
Tying and pulling, and sparingly culling, 
And watching each bud as its flower laughed out; 
Hollyhocks bere, and the prince’s feather, 
Larkspur and primrose, and lilies white. 
Sweet were the dear old-fashioned gardens 
Where we kissed the mother, and said, “Good-night.” 
E. SANGSTER. 


THE CHILDREN’S VACATION. 


F the children have a hobby, let them cultivate it in their 

summer holiday time. Grown people have hobbies, and 
children certainly have an equal right to a similar indul- 
gence, a hobby standing for a special taste, talent, or even a 
fad. Sometimes a child's turn in this or that direction to 
ward a straw indicating better than the 
school work can in what he will excel when it is an affair 
of choosing a profession or business for life. 

One boy has a decided love for engineering. 


amusement is 


He con 
structs bridges, builds a dam over the brook, presses the 
other boys into his service, shows patience, skill, and energy. 
Instead of snubbing him because his pursuits involve soiled 
clothes and sun-tanned hands, his mother should provide 
him with blouse and overalls, and Jet him play as he likes 
Here may be in embryo the future topographical or mining 
engineer, but if not, and the boy shall develop another set 
of faculties later, these are doing him no harm, and con 
tact with the earth and the water and the stones is health 
ful occupation for mind and body. 

So if a lad wishes to catch moths and beetles and make a 
collection, his scientific bent should be respected, the proper 
outfit should be secured for him, It is simple and inex 
pensive enough, and he should be given the opportunity to 
start out on a career as a naturalist. To insist that a child 
shall be happy in your way, and not in his own way, is to 
display a short-sighted selfishuess unworthy a sensible and 
loving parent 

We ought to regard as sacred the individuality of every 
child, and the aim should be not to round and snip and 
shape and mould our children until they conform to a pat- 
tern we admire, and are as nearly as possible like other chil- 
dren of their age and station, but to let them grow in the 
manner God meant for them, a manner distinct from that of 
their neighbors, and sacredly theirs 

Often a biundering and self-willed father steps in and 
makes havoc of what would have been a beautiful and hap- 
py life had he only let his child alone. The musicians who 
are set to shopkeeping, the farmers forced into preaching, 
the doctors sent into offices, and the future clever business 
men made to waste their time over violins and pianos are 
instances easily found of parental ability to make stupid 
mistakes and cling to them obstinately 

The children’s vacation should be a long play-spell, not a 
period of half-play with a few lessons or extra studies 
thrown in. When school begins again, the little ones, and 
the older ones, too, will do better work and improve faster 
if they have had a real true holiday. 

We older people are apt to forget the intensity of enjoy- 
ment which is compressed into a child’s day. The child is 
care-free now. He will never be so again. Everything he 
needs is provided for him. He does not lie awake over in- 
vestments, nor worry over debts, nor tug anxiously at two 
ends of a scanty income, determined to make them meet. 
None of these things disturb his peace. He can be radiant- 
ly happy, and he should be. 

In Peter Ibbetson Du Maurier has drawn for us a wonder 
ful picture of a child's possibility of pure pleasure. Little 
Gogo Pasquier and his wheelbarrow typify childhood in its 
unshadowed felicity as it has seldom been shown in litera- 
ture. Who that has not forgotten his own early days but 
can parallel the experience of Du Maurier’s little hero? 

“This has been the happiest day of my life,” exclaimed a 
boy of twelve, rushing into his mother’s room, flushed and 
eager to relate its incidents. The mother had her reasons 
for sorrowful forebodings. She was weary and she was not 
strong, but being a mother, she put herself aside and entered 
into her boy’s happiness with sincere sympathy, thus mak- 
ing his happy day perfect, and sending him to his pillow 
without a cloud 

We hope that the city children are spending some portion 
if not all of their vacation in the country. But the town 
affords many chances for pleasure to those who must re- 
main in it, in the parks, the excursions which may easily be 
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taken to island or sea by river steamer and electric car. 
The shady side of the street in the morning is not to be de- 
spised as a play-ground, but unfortunately so many things 
are prohibited to children that play cannot be carried on 
there, except under difficulties. Still, children have a blessed 
facility in ‘‘ making believe,” as they style the exercise of 
imagination, and it is a charm with which Heaven has en- 
dowed most of them. Left to themselves, they find imagina- 
tion a veritable Aladdin's lamp, and by its aid their holi- 
days are continual trips to fairyland. 


SPENT ENTHUSIASMS. 


f igece was once upon a time a little girl who had a 

wonderful talent for beginnings. Every new plan, 
new study, new language, every novel field of industry, 
solicited her, and she entered eagerly and with all her 
might on the tempting employment, only to waste so much 
of herself in the initial attempt that she wearied of it before 
she had achieved success. The path of the child's life 
from ten to twenty was strewn with brilliant bits of things 
begun, but showed few things accomplished. Fatally su- 
perficial the woman evolved from this child saw her years 
when she had passed the meridian, a heap of spent enthusi- 
asms; no harvests gathered after all her ardent sowing of the 
seed; no staying power hers, to win in any race. 

A distinguished scholar, arrested on a journey by a mid- 
summer storm, found himself temporarily quartered in a 
farm-house far up toward the sky-line in the mountains of 
Tennessee. The good people, with the kindly hospitality 
which always bestows its very best, gave the stranger the 
daughter's room—a nook under the eaves, white-curtained, 
and shining with cleanliness; a little room bare and austere 
as the cell of a nun, but sweet and quaint, and mystically 
pure as the shrine of an unstained soul. With something 
of the feeling of an intruder in a hallowed place, the man 
disposed his boots and hat and his thick rain coat about 
this virginal retreat, wondering not a little at the books 
and other tokens of purpose in study along a definite line 
which a glance at the shelves and the little pine table re- 
vealed. 

For here were the signs of a culture which had been 
guided by a skilled and practised instructor; here were the 
indications of effort which ought to have led to eminence 
if laboriously and diligently followed. 

The visitor made inquiries, gentle and tactful, as he well 
knew how to do. It was difficult for him to believe that 
the daughter of the house, in a collarless buff-colored print, 
with languid movements and lifeless sallow skin, eyes dull, 
speech slow, face apathetic, was the same girl who had 
been at college, and studied with zest and appreciation 
the text-books which remained in her room, like driftwood 
cast ushore after a wreck. Yet this was true, and the story 
was the common one of spent enthusiasm. Lacking the 
stimulus of companionship, of competition, feeling the 
limitations of a narrow Jot, the girl had lost heart and hope, 
and dropped her hold of what had once been intensely in- 
teresting and satisfying. 

There are few experiences more barren of happiness than 
those which come to us from conditions like these. Let us 
beware of enthusiasm which flares up too suddenly and then 
expires. Such enthusiasm, whether for work, for friendship, 
for devotion, for any reason beneath the sun and stars, is to 
be deprecated. Better far the steady pace which keeps on 
tireless to the end of the day than the spurt which exhausts 
itself in a burst and gains nothing worth the name of reward. 

Many of us do not take seriously into account the fact 
that a capacity for enthusiasm and sustained effort in work 
is the only fountain of youtb left upon the earth. The per- 
son who works with unfailing energy and real delight in 
work for the work’s sake forgets to grow old. Not long 
ago, in a company of gifted men and women, the one who 
attracted most observation and held around her the most 
loyal court was a five and stately gentlewoman well on 
toward eighty. 

* What is her secret? How has she preserved this almost 
miraculous charm of manner, this rare beauty of counte- 
nance?” some one asked her granddaughter. 

“Ob,” was the answer, “ grandmamma has kept her 
weapons shining by constant use! She studies, reads, walks, 
goes into society, as she always did. She never thinks about 
herself, always thinks of what she is doing. And she is as 
enthusiastic about each day’s work as if she were only six- 
teen.” 

THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 

f be golden-rod has 

come, and all the 
hay and grass are in 
the barn. The tali red 
hollyhocks have given 
way to resplendent 
tiger-lilies that hang 
their stately heads 
above the gate, brush- 
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of the passer-by, or, inviting, with down-cast faces, the hum- 
ming-birds that all day long dart in and out among their 
blossoms, or poised on whirring wing, drain shy reluctant 
sweetness from them. 
The days are going! Even the ducks have grown. The 
youngest of them are no longer, as when we came, like the 
caricatures of little pickaninnies of the South—all mouths 
and spreading feet too big for them. They have become 
sleek and round, with necks at last limber enough to stretch 
like those of theirelders. The spring roosters, gay with red 
combs, but innocent as yet of curving tail feathers, have be- 
gun to ape the manners of the cock, like half-grown boys 
who think that high bats and canes have made them men. 
Yes, Time has fled, and summer has begun to fade 
though she tricks us with her most brilliant coloring, flaunt. 
ing her gayest, biggest blossoms at us, till we sometimes 
think her fresh and blooming as in her younger days. But 
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she is going fast, for all that present glory. You feel it in 
he early twilight and late dawns—longer hours taken to 
rest in—in her parched and withered fields, and in her 
brooks and streams that flow no longer with the reckless 
waste of spring. 

Everything has changed, indeed, but the beauty of the 
skies and the charm of our apple orchard. Even ceremony 
has crept in, that ceremony which pursues the New - Yorker 
wherever he may flee, as a man’s Karma follows ang holds 
him. Dinuers have begun, lunches, and high teas, The 
gossip of two continents is brought us by travellers, as if 
one wanted ip in the country. Political discussions are 
in order on front piazzas and at front gates when the peddler 
stops, his wagon full of everything a country store could 
hold. He defends the high price of his thread by blaming 
the President. ‘‘It is all his fault,” he said this morning. 
‘He hasn’t done what he promised. He could change the 
whole situation in three minutes if he chose, and give us 
more money. I’ve cast my last vote for him.” Poor Mr. 
Cleveland! 

Mrs. Van Twiller does not like the flight of her freedom 
and the simplicities she found here. Only the nights are 
left her, when, free from interruption, she can watch the stars 
come out. Sometimes, with the Major's niece, she takes a 
rug to the meadows, lying there alone so that not a shoot- 
ing-star may escape them, while the earth is lost to view. 
Some dozen or more people came even to-day. Holman 
Holmans was here. I have met him at some four different 
lunches this week. He told exactly the same anecdotes at 
each of them, with the same smiles and intonations, leading 
up to them in the same way, and waiting at the same places 
for little murmurs of approbation or other outbursts of ap- 
plause. Each set of people thought him the cleverest man 
they knew. Some reputations are easily made. The wonder 
is that any despair over the making, when one or two anec- 
dotes, skilfully handled, have been Enews to float a man for 
a season, and to carry him more successfully through his 
struggles to possess a new social kingdom than any grace of 
mind could do. Holmans is clever enough. When he 
recognizes familiar faces in any group, he tells his anecdotes 
in téte-A-téte. He detaches his object and begins. To the 
uninitiated this is the subtlest flattery, a tribute to individual 
charms, a waste of all one’s ammunition on a single shot, 
other prizes counting as nothing. Few stratagems succeed 
like this. 

The two Crawford cousins came too. They held each 
other’s hands all the afternoon, turning to each other with 
little pats of the fingers or a pressure of them whenever the 
conversation lagged. This habit spares some women that 
sense of isolation which comes from being in a crowd who 
jostle, while ignoring them. 

I am led to reflect, now that the afternoon is done, why it 
is we may not be as fastidious about our acquaintances in 
summer as we are about our houses and our toilettes. Very 
few are adapted, and then only by careful planning, to the 
exigencies of the season. 


-OUR PARIS 
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Ww: are going to Normandy. Our trunks are nearly 
packed, and already there are dancing before my eyes 
wheat fields full of poppies, red-roofed cottages peeping 
through orchard boughs, and a stretch of blue sea between 
white cliffs. Unless you’ve been in Normandy, you don't 
know how fresh and gay the country is, but 1 shall write 
you all about it when we get there. Now I must tell you 
the interesting things we heard in Poissy about Meissonier. 
It seems to me I never knew much about him before, or, if 
1 knew, I have forgotten. 

In the first place, that he was born in Lyons in 1811, I 
remember, and a few of the other facts that one gets out of 
books. He came to Paris when he was nineteen, bringing 
some of his sketches with him, and Tony Johannot gave 
him courage, and Léon Cogniet took him into his studio. 
We also learn in the books that Léon Cogniet ‘early recog 
nized in the young painter that originality in his point of 
view, verity, fineness of touch, and science of physiognomy 
and costume that characterized him throughout his career.” 

In 1836 he first exposed in the Salon—two little pictures, 
called ‘*‘ The Checker-Players,” and ‘‘ The Little Messenger.” 
These were sold for 100 frances each. Two or three years 
later we find a little picture sold to the Due d’Orleans for 
600 francs—which has just brought 30,000 at a recent sale. 
For many years Meissonier exposed regularly his lilliputian 
figures, gradually gaining recognition and increasing prices, 
until the Paris Exposition of 1867 marked a great triumph 
for him and the decisive moment of his talent. He took 
one of the international medals, and his picture ‘‘ La Rixe,” 
which is to-day one of the famous Meissoniers of the world, 
was bought by Queen Victoria. From that time on Meis- 
sonier’s fame, and that visible and outward expression of 
it which is indicated by enormous prices, were constantly 
on the increase. *‘ 1814,” bought by M. Chauchard in ’89 
or 90, broke the record at that time, and brought $160,000. 

All these facts are well known, but one wonders how 
much of the Meissoniana that have been set afloat in con- 
nection with these fabulous successes is true and how 
much is romance. Why did he never paint women? Was 
it true that he lacked heart, and that he had a fixed an- 
tipathy to the gentler sex? Did he really plough up his 
orchard to make studies for his Napoleon Cycle, and did 
he afterwards sprinkle the ground with powdered sugar to 
get the effect of new-fallen snow? I am always immensely 
interested to know just where realism ends and imagination 
steps in in great works of art, and the ‘idiosyncrasies of 
genius” possess a curious fascination for me. 

Meissonier’s genius has never seemed to me anything more 
than that enormous capacity for taking pains which has been 
said to be the best definition of any sort of genius, and all 
that I have been hearing lately of his life has only confirmed 
that impression. Whether at Poissy or in Paris, Meissonier 
was an indefatigable and ceaseless worker. He had abso- 
lute dominion over his will, and intense power of application. 
When he was not painting he was drawing, and when he 
was not drawing he was taking instantaneous photographs, 
and when he was not doing that he was modelling in wax, 
and when he was doing none of these things he was making 
historical researches in his library. 

Nothing was too much trouble. When he painted Na- 
poleon he borrowed the Emperor's old gray redingote from 
the Musée des Souverains, and spent five hours arrangin 
its folds over the crupper of the horse that served as mode 
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He t one whole year on “ Friedland,” the picture in 
the Meiropolitan Museum, making countless researches for 
every detail, the accuracy of which would be shown by the 
curious vest of red and yellow leather worn by the trumpet- 
er, alone. 

Meissonier loved elegance and luxury, and his own house 
at Poissy is a many -turreted red-brick structure, much 
more modern than artistic from the outside, but filled with 
rar@ and curious things, not the least of which was the beau- 
tiful old Italian bed on which the painter always slept. Al- 
most under the studio window was the apple orchard that 
was ploughed up for the studies of the Napoleon Cycle, so 
that the artist might study the varying tints of freshly 
turned mould. Just across the little garden, at the Abbey 
gate, is the pretty little cottage built by Meissonier for his 

avorite model, Pasqual, who never left him, and who has 
now descended to his son Charles. Another model greatly 
beloved by the painter was an old white horse, who would 
take a pose of himself without being told, and stand for 
three hours perfectly motionless. 

Poissy, you remember, lies on the edge of the forest of St. - 
Germain, and for some of the pictures in the Napoleon Cycle 
Meissonier got part of one of the regiments stationed at St.- 
Germain to pose for him in the forest. He drew incessant- 
ly, and books, newspapers, and everything that lay near him 
were scribbled over with charming little sketches. He was 
very quick to notice any attempt at exploiting this habit by 
his friends. One night, when he was dining out, he picked 
up a pencil while he was taking his coffee in the library 
after dinner, and made a delightful little drawing, which he 
gave to his host. The next time he came the same pencil 
with a piece of paper lay upon the table on which was 
served the after-dinner coffee, but Meissonier paid no at- 
tention to it, and his restless fingers for once were still so 
soon as he detected any design in keeping them occupied 
on the part of his entertainers. 

A curious trait of Meissonier’s was that he never, if he 
could possibly help it, signed his name. Even to his grand- 
daughter, Eugénie, his idol, his letters were signed only 
‘Ton Granpére.” The reason that he gave was that if they 
were signed they might some day or other be sold for their 
autographs. Like many self-made men, he had an exag- 
gerated idea of his own value, and a self-consciousness that 
savored a little of pose. Some one who knew him at Poissy 
told me that she had often seen him driving out in his very 
correct landau, with coacbman and footman in livery,in a blue 
painting-blouse. If he wanted simplicity, why the liveried 
servants? On the other hand, no amount of success ever 
made him indifferent to the claims of struggling artists, aud 
no one of them ever went to him for help in vain. 

Every one who saw the Meissonier exhibition in Paris 
knows that he could paint women if he tried. I imagine 
the reason why he tried so seldom was that he had so little 
patience with the fair sex, and they so little patience with 
him. They couldn’t put up with his = and the man 
who would spend five hours arranging folds over the crupper 
of a horse made but few allowances for the limitations of 
flesh and blood in feminine models. Moreover, he was 
never satisfied with his work, and was perfectly capable of 
spending days and weeks on a portrait only to scratch it out 
in a moment of dissatisfaction and begin all over again. 
This was what a with the one of his Pea een ard 
that he did for the Paris Exposition of '89. As president of 
the Art Department he was allowed to send his picture after 
the date when the entries were closed for the general exhib- 
itors. After weeks of tiresome posing the day came at last 
when the patient little sitter was told that the portrait was 
done. The next morning she went back to look at it finish- 
ed, only to find that her grandfather had scratched out the 
entire face, and was beginning again on a new canvas. Few 
women would consent to that sort of tyranny in portrait- 
painting. 

Meissonier was a picturesque and interesting talker, and 
a great reader, especially of history, which he made such 
large use of in his work. Two of his favorite books were 
Don Quixote and Gil Blas, which he was fond of comparing. 
In later years his ‘‘ dodo,” or favorite plaything, was the 
house he built in the Abbey Close for his son Charles, on 
which he spent millions of francs to make it as perfect a 
specimen of house-building as possible. Even the locks of 
the doors were as exquisitely wrought as jewels, and the 
very window-frames were of the most finely chiselled iron. 

I’ve run the risk, in writing about Meissonier, of telling 
you things you've heard before, but you may be sure that 
everything is quite authentic, heard from the lips of his own 
friends in his old home. KATHARINE De Forest. 





DEMI-SEASON COLORS. 


(H\HOUGH we have only reached the middle of August, all 

novelty in summer dress is over, and talk of the future 
begins promptly in order that something new may be ready 
for September, the first month of autumn. 

The best suggestions at this early date are given by the 
color-cards of the Paris and Lyons syndicate of flowers and 
feathers, The shades announced for the winter season of 
1894 have first a series of six purple tints beginning with 
glycine, which is known to us as wistaria, and, deepening 
slightly as ‘“‘ Sans Géne,” after the color of some of the Em- 
pire gowns in the French play of that name, they pass on 
gradually to an ecclesiastical shade called prélat, or bishop's 
purple, and to a still darker shade known as Radjab. 
second series starts with ivory and cream-white, and deepens 
gradually to Cleopatra yellow, which is orange-color. Pink 
and red promise to be very popular, and will be worn to- 

ether on black hats. They appear on the card in four or 
five places, the palest tint being a faded rose, then darker 
to the richest ruby, of which much is said, also peony red, 
and others with purplish tints, phlox and fuchsia being the 
prettiest. Bluet and pervenche are the new blues already 
noted with lilac tints, and there are other dark sea blues. 
There are no new green shades, but seven familiar names 
are shown, and the only grays quoted are the three metallic 
shades, silver, nickel, aod odome of last year. Brown re- 
appears in coffee-color and tobacco, with also ortolan, ga- 
zelle, and Vandyck brown. Black is combined with almost 
every color, and will be much used alone. 
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NEW HATS AND BONNETS. 


Felt and satin cut in narrow strips and braided together 
precisely as summer straws have been plaited are among 
the autumn hats and bonnets imported by Aitken, Son, & 
Co, The dull felt, brightened by lustrous satin of the suine 
shade, produces an excellent effect in tobacco brown, black, 
ruby, and other wintry colors. Plain smooth felt and glossy 
beaver remain in favor for hats for general wear, while 
for more elaborate dress are those of miroir velvet and satin. 
As usual, jet bonnets are offered for the demi-season, and 
promise to be less eccentric than those worn at present. They 
are mostly small crowns, formed of jet spangles entirely, or 
of jet end steel pM together, and are greatly enlarged 
by trimmings, satin ribbons, birds, long pins of jet, and full 
aigrettes. 

There is no great change in the shape of round hats. The 
newest crowns are large and slope gradually to a high round 
top. Of course these require rather wide brims, which are 
arched in front, and are turned up at the back in two curves 
close against the crown, There are also many hats of 
medium size somewhat in sailor shape, with low square 
crown, but with the stiff brim projecting in front, and some- 
times doubled at the edge. ‘This is considered chic when 
made of black glossy beaver, with a dull felt facing inside 
the brim, the double edge bound with silk braid. 


SATIN AND VELVET RIBBONS. 


Wide satin ribbons with the soft surface called Liberty 
finish will be much used as trimmings on the first autumn 
hats. Some of these have smooth mousseline back, and 
others are double-faced satin. Black ribbon of this kind 
will be much used, and it also comes in bluet, ruby, green, 
rose, and other stylish colors. The new way of arranging 
it is to mass it in tufts, as four loops crushed together on 
the front of the hat, with wider loops around the crown, 
and wide ends going under the brim on the sides and back. 
Large and soft chouz are set about the crown in the way 
now in fashion, or else a bow without ends is made each 
side of thecrown. Piece satin will also be used in trimming, 
aud in parts of hats, often forming the entire crown. Glacé 
and chiné ribbons are imported, and also some striped rib- 
bons, though preference is seen for plain fabrics. Moiré 
ribbons in black are imported in the nacre watering which 
is called moiré nouvelle, to distinguish it from moiré antique. 
Peau de soie ribbons are also effective of themselves, or as 
the back of those of glossier satins. 

Handsomest of all are the velours ecrasé, or crushed velvet 
ribbons, with the pile flattened and sleek, like that hitherto 
known as miroir velvet. These are four inches and a half 
wide, with the mousseline or gros grain back of the same 
color. They are used to make large bows, broad and low 
in Alsacian fashion, but of many loops, with ends going 
under the brim. Glacé velvets, also with crushed pile, come 
in ribbons, and in piece velvet as well, and are extremely 
effective in the combinations of red and blue and mauve 
that are known as sweet-pea shades, also in the lavender 
bluets and purplish hyacinth tints. Aubergine, phlox, and 
glowing ruby hues are in all kinds of velvets, whether 
plain or with flattened pile, in the piece or in ribbons of 
various widths. 

BIRDS AND WINGS. 


While panaches of half-long ostrich feathers and some 
long drooping Amazon plumes are shown, especially in 
black, the preference is for fancy feathers in stiff effects, 
pointed wings, quills, cog feathers, and, above all else, in 

irds. Blackbirds prevail, and are poised in pairs, with 
beaks meeting lovingly, their wings and tails pointing 
straight to give the shape of a large bow, and often resting 
on a still larger bow of Liberty satin ribbon of many loops, 
This happy arrangement is on the front of small bonnets, 
while large hats have a second pair across the back, resting 
on loops or chouz of ribbon below the upturned brim. Sin- 
gle birds perch on the front edge of the brim of round hats, 
or nestle in the large ruche that surrounds the crown—the 
nestling or brooding bird is not considered so effective as 
the newly lighted bird with wings still in the air. The 
dear littie blackbirds have been touched up with color 
by French milliners, who hesitate at nothing. They are 
given throat or breast of bluet blue, aubergine, or emerald 
green, and their raven wings are also covered on one side 
with these colors. Small bluebirds and others of pale yel- 
low or pink are gioré with jet along their slender wings and 
pointed beaks. Large choux made of feathers or stiff quills 
poudré with jet are effective trimmings. 

Jet ornaments are in large buckles uf many-faceted disks, 
and are most often curved in shape, and are wide rather 
than long. The pins are hooks, hoops, and crutches of 
large jets in odd shapes, unique if not graceful, and are 
usually worn in pairs, Puwillettes or spangles continue to 
sparkle in embroidery, partly of jet beads, partly of steel, 
done on net or on velvet. Square spangles are new this 
season. Steel buckles are in curved shapes decorated with 
chasing of leaves and flowers. 


SOME NEW MODELS. 


For the first autumn days is a bonnet of jet-spangled net, 
consisting of a round crown fitted closely to the head, and 
so small that it requires enlarging by a narrow ruffle of 
doubled black velvet sewed to the edge of the front to fall 
on the hair. The trimming across the middle of the crown 
is a large Alsacian bow of black Liberty satin ribbon five 
inches wide, made with two loops and a short end on each 
side tightly strapped together. In front and resting against 
the bow are two birds just meeting and kissing, their slender 
wings naturally pointing out toward the sides. These are 
black and red birds, the breast glowing with brilliant color, 
which, combined with black in the wings, gives them lovely 
shades of aubergine. A tuft of five small velvet roses droop- 
ing each side of the back low on the hair shades through 
pink, cherry, and aubergine to jet-black. And this bonnet, 
which started out with merely a crown, reaches a rather for- 
midable size. It has no strings, and must be fastened on 
with jet pins \hrust through the hair, 

Bluet miroir velvet close on a round-crowned frame forms 
a very elegant bonnet for autumn and winter alike. Chouxr 
of satin ribbon of the same shade, each holding a rosette of 
cut jet, are about the crown, in front and on the sides, 
while on the back are two blackbirds with wings ——. 
high above the crown. The strings are of narrow blac 
satin ribbon. 

A round hat not heavier than straw is of Vandyck brown 
braided felt and satin. Its novel trimming is a ruche—not 
a wreath—made of large green ivy leaves, four in a bunch, 

inned together with little Rhine-stone pins, amid puffy 

oops of ruby velvet around the crown, A single black- 
bird with white breast has lighted upon a cluster of the 
green leaves. 
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A low broad hat of beaver from Madame Josse has a large 
puffy bow of sweet-pea velvet on each side, that on the left 
holding a bunch of black cog feathers very closely curled. 
Loops of black satin are around the crown. A black felt 
sailor hat with projecting front brim is trimmed with blu- 
et Liberty satin ribbon arranged in a tuft of loops on the 
low crown. A jet buckle is at the back of the loops. Four 
ends of the bluet ribbon starting from the loops are knotted 
back of the buckle, those on the side ng under the brim, 
while those in the middle are ravelled in fringe and hang 
low at the back. A blackbird with his breast and wings 

rtly colored the bluet shade is perched on the edge of the 

rim just to the left of the front. 


TWO MIDSUMMER NOVELS. 


HE term “ midsummer fiction” is usually so suggestive 

of paper-covered romances of varying degrees of in- 
sipidity or immorality, adapted to the needs of those whom 
the dog-days have reduced to a state of intellectual in- 
anity, that it is refreshing to take up a summer novel that 
is at once fresh and healthful. In Sarah, A Survival,* we 
open the pages of a novel not written for a purpose, not 


ans upon any of the ‘‘ vita] questions of the day,” but 
n 


telling in simple fashion the story of two lives, and how 
from devious paths they met at last on love's highway. 
The first part of the book introduces us to an Boglish 
country home and to its owners, the Thornboroughs of 
Meads, ‘‘a little elderly lady” and ‘‘a tall elderly geutle- 
man,” brother and sister, worthy descendants of a race 
among whom there has never been ‘‘a tame man nor an 
ugly woman.” The two have undertaken the training of a 
nephew and a niece, both of whom are departures from the 
Puritan traditions of the family. These cousins, Gideon 
and ‘‘ Dare-devil Sally,” are flesh-and-blood creations, de- 
lightfully natural in their aptitude for getting into scrapes, 
and for their ingenuity in getting out of the same. Among 
the gardens and fields of the estate the two grow to man- 
hood and womanhood, the giri retaining her childish frank- 
ness and individuality. 

A second scene in the little drama shows us a semide- 
tached cottage in a dusty London suburb, the home of the 
hero of the tale, the only son of the Hays of Byron Villa, a 
man who did not intend all his life to be a paid clerk and 
to live in suburbs, A holiday excursion to the Basque 
country brings hero and heroine together in the unromantic 
surroundings of the third-class compartment of a Franco- 
Spanish railway carriage. It is but a chance meeting, and 
ten years elapse before they find each other again under the 
acacia-trees of Los Grenados. Sarah is now the last of her 
race, death has robbed her of her nearest kinsfolk, and sor- 
row has taught her some of the lessons of life. From this 
second meeting, when it flashes upon Edward Hay that 
Sarah and he were born to be husband and wife, the story 
proceeds with culminating interest. But it would be un- 
fair to anticipate for the prospective reader the course of 
true love, which was not without its ripples to the pair of 
mature lovers, until the lady calmed the ruffled waters by a 
‘royal proposal.” 

rons Christian writes like one who knows and loves 
country life; there are no long descriptions, but the scent of 
lavender, the breath of the hay-field, the glint of golden 
gorse, and the fragrance of the white-thorn exhale from the 
pages of the book. The personages of the story are well 
in accord with their setting, though there is a tendency 
to overelaborate some characters who do not contribute 
directly to the development of the plot. While the story 
never rises to dramatic intensity, it does not lack interest, 
its tone is pure and its teaching sound—*‘to value people 
according to what they have achieved for themselves, rather 
_ according to what other people have achieved for 
them.” 

The paradox of matrimonial selection is the theme upon 
which Mrs, Venn has based her novel The Husband of One 
ato 4 Yet it is not easy to see why the Rt. Rev. Dr. Ter- 
ence Garfoyle, Bishop of Croyland, should have chosen for 
a wife that mixture of froth and cynicism Victoria Gol- 
denour, a colonial widow. It may be that Dr. Garfoyle had 
a predilection for widows, and was unconsciously following 
out the law of natural selection. For when the siory opens 
we find him, as yet unadorned with the episcopal gaiters and 
apron, merely the Vicar of Amwell and Canon of St. Ives, 
devoting his energy to the service of the poor and afflicted, 
among which clientéle is a Guild of Widows. 

An early shipwreck in love has sent Dr. Garfoyle from 
the practice of medicine into clerical life, from the impulse 
with which men once sought refuge in a monastery. Pro- 
fessing and practising views as to the celibacy of tae clergy, 
touched a little with the spirit of monkish asceticism, the 
good doctor had spent fifty years of life in the service of 
others, when fate, in the person of Mrs. Goldenour, crossed 
his path. This lady may be considered a fin de siécle prod- 
uct, apparently soulless, at once calculating, irresponsible, 
vain, impecunious, yet with the redeeming trait of maternal 
love which outweighs the claims of all her suitors. Her 
boy, a fragile child with something unearthly about him, is 
the bond which links together two dissimilar natures. To 
Dr. Garfoyle ‘‘all children for children’s sake were dear,” 
and a latent trait of his nature is ‘‘a tender sense of father- 
hood, unatrophied ” the repression of long years.” In the 
course of the story Mrs. Goldenour, after playing with three 
suitors, engaging herself to one and then breaking her troth 
with — simplicity, chooses Dr. Garfoyle, now be- 
come bishop, because union with him will enable her to 
keep her son under her own control. The dance she leads 
his trusting lordship, the follies and extravagances she com- 
mits, the dreadful blow which wrecks reason and health, are 
told graphically in the pages of the story. One cannot help 
pitying the bishop, to whom the ——— of life came late 
| out of season, the flowers of whose love parched and 
withered in an uncongenial soil. He died as he had lived, 
saint and true gentleman, the benison of his departing 
spirit bringing back to his wife the boon of restored menta 
health and new-born soul-life. It comes therefore a little in 
the nature of an anticlimax to find Victoria, after a lapse of 

ears, the wife of a well-fed country squire who quotes 

rowning, and the mother of a number of prosaic British 
babies, One cannot but admire the novelist’s art which can 
effect such a transformation, The story is well told, it con- 
tains some admirable descriptions of English clerical life, 
and it will be read with pleasure even by those carping per- 
sons who will assert that a more appropriate title for the 
book would be, The Wifeof Three Husbands. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 

* Sarah: A Survival. A Novel. By Sydney Christian. (In Harper 

Franklin Square Library.) New Y : erper & an . 


+ The Husband of One Wife. A Novel. By Mrs. Venn. (In Harper's 
Franklin Square Loery.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 
4 Gow for garden parties and other summer 
festivities, Fig. 1, is of pink embroidered batiste 
nk and green changeable taffeta 
s entirely of the batiste. The bodice has 
f the embroidery, the draped sides 
back, and the balloon sleeves being 
Ribbon rosettes drape the front and 
und a larger one is on the belt 
vn Fig. 2 is of pale dluet taffeta, with cream 
sure lace, the forming a tablier in the other 
skirt, covering the entire front of the bod 
back he depth of a yoke. A blue rib 
tted at the base of the yoke, draped to cross 
the front, and drawn back again to terminate in a 
rs ish DOW 
n for receptions and small dinners, Fig, 3, is 
vale pink taffeta dotted with black. The skirt has 
rt train. The pointed bodice opens on a full 
pe of white embroidered chiffon; the edge about 
lraped with chiffon, caught with small 
ck velvet rosettes, and square epaulettes of the 
hiffon drape the top of the sleeves 
White poil de chévre, a fine lustrous mohair fabric, 
s employed for the gown Fig. 4. A broad band of 


ya wide vest 


lace 


ulin 


rulimpe is ¢ 


cream guipure borders the skirt. The round bodice 
with fully gathered front has a pointed basque of 
guipure added, headed by rosettes of violet velvet 
The lace epaulettes are similarly headed. The stock 


collar and lace-edged cra 
vat are of violet chiffon 


SOUNDS BY NIGHT. 
| | OW eerie and plaintive 

is a sound borne over 
the fields and forests in the 


night! It may be an owl's 
mournful hooting, or a 
dog's long howl, the wail 


of the whippoorwill, or a 
child’s « ry from a nursery 
chamber, but in the silence 
it carries farther than it can 





in the clamorous day, and 

the awe and mystery of 

F 5.—BAcK OF night enfold and invest it 
GowN Fie. 2 with a character and a 


Tarreta Gown witrn Lace Front 
[See Fig. 5.] 


yuuld not otherwise have. This is no 
of many a superstitious warning, to 
tionally the popular fancy has given im 
portance, When the nerves are tense and the spirit 
keyed to a pitch of sensitiveness beyond the ordinary, 
the tick of an insect in the wall, the flapping of a loose 
shutter, the creaking of a board, the stamping of hoofs 
on the barn floor, the rustle of tree boughs, the distant 
moaning of the surf, awaken responses impossible but 
for the background of darkness and stillness. It is 
only to the porches and up the shadowy tree-lined ave 
nues of old homes in the country, farm-houses set 
amid orchards, manor - houses quaint with by - gone 
memories, that phantom coaches drawn by ghostly 
horses drive in the midnighthour. Electric lamps and 
electric cars and the clangor of elevated trains are fatal 
to ghosts and phantoms in town life 

There is only comparative stillness in the city by 


meaning it W 
doubt the 
which trad 


secret 
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Fig. 1.—EmBrompeRED Batiste Gown 


Fig. 4—Wuite Mouatir Gown. 
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night, and this not in all quarters, but only in some. 
Between one and half past two o'clock it is usual 
still enough to hear an unaccustomed sound, though 
this quiet time is invaded too often by the pred- 
atory and prowling cat, whose cries make night hid- 
eous. No jackal in the desert nor lion in the jungle 
can do more to disturb the slumbers of the weary 
traveller than can a poor se cat on a roof or a 
fence of one of our towns. It seems as if the desert 
blood awakes again in these poor creatures, so much 
does their weird cry resemble that of a wild beast 
when one listens to it in the night. 

Once in a while the waking eye and ear are well re- 

aid when the stars keep vigil over the ree world. 

t would be often and not once in a while but that 
most people happily are able to sleep at night, and so 
lose the beauty of the time while they gain the health 
that night and rest bring. The flowers on the garden 
borders, the tall day-lilies, the gladioli and the mari- 
golds and the hollyhocks, look like stately women at 
a masquerade; one believes the myths of elves and 
fairies, and does not wonder that the old Greeks saw 
gods and goddesses at every turn. Then a bird stirs 
in its nest and utters a sleepy little song. Far away 
a cock crows faintly. Night will soon be gone. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH 
T= first teeth have a very considerable effect 
upon the second, and therefore when the little 
one begins to eat something besides milk, he should 
have cereals which are rich in the bone-making ele- 
ments. Sugar and candies are bad for the baby’s 
teeth, as well as for his digestion. A tiny tooth-brush, 
soft and pliant, should be used by the small child, 
and the least decay should be warrant for calling on 
the dentist. To lose one of the first teeth premature 
ly is a pity. When the second or permanent teeth 
appear, care must be exercised that they are not 
crowded, and that they comein evenly. Let the den- 
tist see the child at least twice a year, and oftener if 
there is need. In this way disfigurement and subse- 
quent pain will be awaited. 
Medicines which may blacken the teeth or injure 


Fig. 3.—Dinner Dress. 


the enamel should be taken through a glass tube. “No 
care is too great if intelligently bestowed upon the teeth 
of little children, Toothache is a malady that no child 
need suffer from if the right amount of attention is be 
stowed on the growing teeth during the first eight years 
of life. Here, at least, the minimum of pain can be se 
cured by watchfulness. Avoid dentifrices and pain- 
killing drops alike, and keep the teeth in order, thus 
preserving Lealth and good looks. 


A WONDERFUL ROSE-TREL. 


DUTCH horticultural journal relates that at a con- 
cert given in the garden of Madame Reynen some 
time ago at Roosteren, in Lemburg, the performers, thir- 
ty in number, were placed beneath the shelter of a weep- 
ing-rose, the head of which measured twenty-two yards 
in circumference. It is calculated that there were at 
least ten thousand roses open on the tree on that evening, 
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CHAPTER XL 


OUTH, who formerly lived in a garret with lean-to walls 

and a low ceiling, where the only furniture was a truckle 
bed and a crazy table,a three-legged chair, and a toasting- 
fork for the toothsome bloater, now takes on lease an ws- 
thetically decorated flat at the top where the garret used to 
be. Youth now furvishes his flat according to the latest 
lights. Youth, who formerly wasted his treasure of the 
golden years in vain regrets, in miserable poverty, and in 
beating the air with angry hands, an operation which never 
produces anything but a harvest of wind, now occupies him 
self profitably, and rakes in an income by a thousand differ- 
ent ways; and he spends that income on those objects which 
are naturally dear to his time of life. Youth has a very, 
very much better time than ever he had before, and all be- 
cause there are now so many different ways, to him who is 
clever, of making money. Formerly Bohemia meant the 
dingy tavern, and the cheap chop-house; now Bohemia 
means the flat, the club, the stalls, the studio, the green 
room, the editor's room—with frequent champagne. The 
chop and the pewter and the sanded 
floor have disappeared with the short 
pipe of clay and the shabby great-coat. 
The young man of the New Bohemia 
closely resembles the Gilded Youth. 
He dresses so like him that you cannot 
tell them apart; he dines at the same 
places and as expensively; he enjoys the 
sume pleasures; he is seen at the same 
haunts; he has the same friends. The 
only difference is that the latter is living 
on his inheritance, and the former 
lives on his wits. If he spends every 
penny that his wits bring him in, that 
is his affair, not ours 

Mr. Clarence Burghley, a young gen 
tleman very well known in certain cir- 
cles, occupied a set of upper chambers 
with his friend Mr. James Pinker, in a 
mansion between Piccadilly and Oxford 
Street; one of those great barracks in 
red brick which are transforming the 
West-end. The situation is in the exact 
centre or hub of the universe. There- 
fore it suited Clarence Burghley. For 
the profession of this young man de 
manded a central position. His pro- 
fession was the Making of Amusement. 
He was not an amusing man, but an 
Amuser. Other people go about and 
throng together seeking to be amused; 
he went about promising toamuse. He 
could play the piano with a light and 
dexterous touch —and sing to it with 
a light and flexible tenor. The songs 
he sang were light and bright—little 
songs of society songs about smart peo- 
ple—songs about flirtation—songs of the 
ballroom, the race- course, the yacht— 
songs of the surface—they were so light 
and so actual that they seemed to be 
improvised. You could not buy these 
songs, and nobody else had them to sing. 
Then he could play the violin and make 
it do tricks like a trained dog, and he 
could touch the banjo with a master’s 
hand. He gave, at private houses, lit 
tle entertainments, consisting of 
songs and burlesques, parodies 
and talk. He also had a collec 
tion of original comediettas, little 
dramas, and proverbs, unprinted, 
unpublished, and not to be pro- 
cured anywhere, with which he 
furnished the private theatricals, 
he himself being stage-manager 
and actor. Clarence was the son 
and the grandson of an actor, and 
therefore to the manner born. 

All that he did was dexterously 
done; all that he sang or acted or 
played was light and frothy, with- 

out reality, without emotion, with- 

out passion. He lived by these 
performances, but he was not ac- 
cepted as a professional. If he 
went to a great house, either on a : 
visit or for the evening, he went a4 
as a guest—he was treated as a 
guest, but he was paid as a pro- 
fessional. A professional Amuser. 
It is a most difficult profession — 
one that demands many and va- 
ried qualities, and therefore one 
that should command the highest 
respect. 

In appearance Clarence Burgh 
ley was slight and even delicate; 
nothing of the athlete in him; his 
limbs were not those of a football-player; his face was 
smooth, except for a slight mustache; it was fine in features 
and in expression; his black eyes were keen, bright, and 
swift, under straight and strongly marked eyebrows; his 
black hair, parted at the side, rose in a natural arch which 
helped to give him a look of distinction. In such a profes- 
sion a look of distinction is invaluable. 

For a youth in this profession it was natural that be should 
wear, in his own rooms, a brown velvet coat, no waistcoat, 
a crimson silk belt, and a white silk tie. It was also natural 
that the rooms should be decorated and adorned up to the 
latest note of esthetics. In a word, this young man looked 
exactly what he was, a young man of Piccadilly; the flower, 
or fruit, whatever you please, of the London pavement; a 
young man born in the town, brought up in the town, and 
unable to live out of the town. 

His friend, Mr. James Pinker, who shared the chambers 
with him, shared also, though the fact was not proclaimed 


* Copyright, 1804, by Walter Besant.—Began in Haurer’s Bazan 
No, 27, Vol. XX VIL. 


abroad, the profits and proceeds of the business. 
vision of work was simplé. James, not Clarence, was the 
poet and dramatist. He it was who wrote the songs and 
comediettas and the musical entertainments. Clarence sang 
and acted them. James arranged the engagements and ac- 
cepted the invitations, modestly signing himself ‘‘ Private 
Secretary.” <A very promising partnership it was; one that 
promised to become more lucrative every day. At ten 
guineas a night, if you can arrange for five nights a week 
for nine months in the year, the returns of the business 
mount up to £2000 a year. And there are no expenses at 
all,except cabs. Nothing was said in public about the 
partner. Not that Clarence went about pretending to be 
the author of the songs and things. Not atall. Nobody 
ever asked him who was the author. People think that an 
entertainment grows spontaneously out of the brain of the 
singer; they regard the author no more than they regard the 
service which provides the dinner. 

Mr. Pinker was not brought up to the profession of enter- 
tainment poet; quite the opposite. He was destined by his 
parents, who did not belong quite to the highest levels, to 


The di- 





“THE HOUSE, CLOTHED WITH ITS VIRGINIAN-CREEPER.” 


advance the family one step by becoming a solicitor. He 
was duly admitted. But he there found, what no one could 
have expected, that there was no room for him anywhere. 
Not even as a clerk could he obtain a living. It was the 
stimulus of necessity which caused him to become a poet. 
In fact, he had always written verses for his own amuse- 
ment. His old school-fellow Clarence used to sing them, 
also for amusement. Ata certain crisis in their fortunes, 
both being stone-broke, and with no prospect of any further 
supplies from any quarter, James hit upon the private-party 
plan and the evening entertainment of funny society songs. 
For his own part he had never gone into society. He had 
no experience of smart people; he had no occasion for « 
dress-coat; he loved a steak and a pint of Bass in a tavern 
far better than the company of countesses; but he was sat- 
isfied with what his partner told him as to the manners and 
customs of smart society, and he wrote accordingly. 

In appearance the poet was “ homely ”—a good old word 
fast dying out; his features, that is, were undistinguished— 
plebeiau; his hair was of a warm hue, approaching to red; 
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his figure was short; his very fingers were short and broad 
He sat with his short legs curled under his chair; his gray 
eyes were bright; his face was habitually serious, as belongs 
to one who is always meditating responsible—i.e,, money- 
getting—work; he seldom smiled; he never laughed. 

The profession of entertainment poet—writer of topical 
songs—is not quite the highest branch of the poet’s art. It 
is not, however, within everybody’s reach. There must be 
the genius or natural aptitude required to carry it on sue 
cessfully. It must be studied and practised. After a time, 
in the case of one to the manner born, it becomes easy —the 
easiest thing in the world; that is, after the time when the 
poet has not only cultivated his own powers, but has gauged 
and grasped exactly the requirements of his audience. The 
jokes and quips and turns, for instance, need not be too 
original; people, especially after dinner, like their old and ex 
pected friends; new work—unexpected work—makes them 
uncomfortable; they expect old jokes and old situations; 
new work interferes with digestion. This limitation Mr. 
Pinker thoroughly appreciated. And it made his work easy; 
in fact, no young man in London, working for his daily 
bread, had a more easy life. He had no 
misgivings about the dignity or value of 
his work; he liked it. He made rhymes 
upon everything, and noted them in a 
pocket-book; he thought in rhyme, and 
he talked in rhyme sometimes, just to 
keep his hand always in. It is a per 
fectly grave and serious business—that 
of providing metrical and musical 
amusement, 

* Courage, Clary,” said the poet, fin 
ishing his breakfast. 
almost over.” 

‘*Thank goodness! 


The season is 


yes.” 

“Only two more engagements. To 
night at the Baroness Potosi’s. ‘To 
morrow at Lady Newhbegin’s. ‘The 


Baroness expected you to go up the 
back stairs, but I explained.” 

Clary was a little jumpy this morn 
ing. He cursed the Baroness, At the 
end of a fatiguing season, with cham 
pagne every day, one is apt to be jumpy. 

** What is it, old man? Come, things 
couldn’t look rosier. We've had an ex 
cellent season, and you are booked for 
half September and the whole of Octo 
ber and November—good houses—pleas 
ant houses—all of them.” 

“It’s the fag-end of the work, I sup 
pose. And sometimes I begin to worry 
about what we shall do when they get 
tired of me.” 

‘ Look here, Clary ’—his partner got 
up and slowly filled his pipe—‘they 
never do get tired of anybody so long 
as he can make ‘em laugh. When he 
can’t make 'em laugh any longer, he 
may go and hide himself. You go on 
singing and I'll go on making ‘em laugh 
for you. Next year we'll make a clear 
thousand apiece out of it—-see if we 
don’t.” He lit his pipe and sat down 
again, tucking his feet under the chair. 
‘** Make ’em laugh. Something in that 
idea, isn’t there?” He pulled out a 
pocket-book. ‘‘Mouth gaping, cheeks 
aglow, Laughlit eyes—is ‘laughlit’ 
right?—in mirthful row, When fun and 
farce begin. He that pleases—not you, 
Clary—he may try Tears and groans to 
make’emcry. Let me sing—that’s you, 
Clary—to make ’em grin.” He bit the 
point of his pencil. ‘* Let me sing,” be 
repeated, ‘‘to make 'em grin. I think 
there may be something new, old man.” 
He looked at these beautiful and sug- 
gestive words critically, and shut up the 
pocket-book. 

‘‘As for you,” grumbled the other, 
“it’s always the same. You are always 
satisfied.” 

‘Generally. I have reason to be. I 
have a partner, by whose help my verses 
are a small gold mine. Quite satisfied 
Give me my pipe, and my beer, and my 
Chloe—there’s no really good rhyme to 
Chloe, though it’s badly wanted—my 
Chloe, and I ask no more.” 

‘* As for me,” said Clarence, ‘‘ I've got 
to go out and do the work. You only 
sit at home. Oh! I’m not grumbling; 
only, you see, you are the poet, and I 
belong to the service. I ought to wear 
woollen epaulettes and white thread 

loves.” 

**Rubbish! People don’t know, or if 
they do, it doesn’t matter. They think 
your father left you money.” 

Clarence laughed. “If they think that,” he said, ‘“ they 
will think anything. My father leave me any money? My 
dear James, you don’t understand my father’s oceanlike ca- 
pacity for absorbing all the money there is He left me 
nothing but debts, which, of course, I didn’t pay. Why 
should I? On account of his good name? The y Ae man 
had none.” 

“Ah! Noname! The nameless one!—nameless—” 
no idea followed, and he shook his head. 

‘**They carried on, he and my granddad, as if there was 
no such thing as money at all, or as if they had millions. 
Wonderful men both, but especially the granddad. They 
got whatever they wanted; they wanted everything; they 
paid for nothing. How? I don't know.” 

“‘ Unspeakable are the gifts of the gods.” 

‘**Of course they led the Joyous Life all the time. 
an awfully expensive life. Never anything but Joyousness 
in the house as long as I can remember. Joyousness, with 
troops of topers, girls, and merrymakers, and men io pos- 
session lookiug on with a grin.” 


But 


It’s 








**T would 1 had known your sainted ancestor, pone We 
want, in fact, more Joyousness—a t deal more Joyous- 
ness. Let us start a Joyous club. am sure it would suc- 
ceed with troops, as you say, of topers, girls, and merry- 
makers. Couldn’t we have a lament over past Joyousness?” 
He took out his pocket-book again, and improvised: 


Where are they gone—the merry, merry men? 
Where are they gone—the merry, merry days? 
Why did they leave us, who were so merry then? 
Why did they take with them their mersy, merry ways? 


I'm afraid that’s pitched just one note too high for our 
people, Clary. They don’t care for real sentiment. Yet it 
looks as if it might work up. ‘Merry, merry days’—even 
our people are not always young.” 

‘Why, man, sometimes I dream of millions, just from 
habit, because they were such excellent actors that I really 
thought they did have millions. Wouldn't it be glorious to 
have a million or two? If you were offered your choice 
of things, wouldn't you choose a million down in hard 
cash?” 

‘* Perhaps I would 


Some Johnnies march in glory's ranks, 
Some toy with Daphne's locks; 

I'd find my joy in City banka, 
And, if I could, in stocks. 


The millionaire, you see, could buy up the locks of all the 
Daplhnes, and a fair slice of glory too.” 

Clarence laughed. He sat down, took the morning paper, 
unfolded it, then be went on talking. 

‘*I wish you had known the granddad,” he went on. 
‘Good old man! He only died ten years ago, having been 
born about the beginning of the century. He acted and 
told stories and made love to the very end. I think he al- 
ways believed that he was only thirty.” He threw himself 
back in his chair and opened the paper. Then he jumped 
up and screamed aloud: **Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Here’s a 
wonderful thing!” 

** What is it?” 

** What were we saying? Millions we talked about. Good 
Lord!” He stared at his friend as one too much amazed for 
speech 

** Well, but what is it?’ 

** There's an estate said to be worth twelve millions wait- 
ing for an heir to turn up.” 

‘* Does it concern either of us?” 

‘‘I don't know. We were talking about millions,” Clar- 
ence said, breathlessly. ‘‘ About millions! You shall hear. 
Here is the article. Read it!” 

The poet read it through, taking five minutes 
it doesn't matter to us, does it?” 

‘To you? No—to me? I don’t know. Look here, 
Jemmy. This is a most wonderful coincidence, if it is a 
coincidence. The dead man’s name was John Calvert Bur- 
ley. My grandfather's name was Henry Calvert Burghiey, 
spelled with a ‘gh’; my father’s name was Elliston John 
Calvert Burghley; and my name is Clarence John Calvert 
Burghley. Is that coincidence?” 

“ But, Clary, my boy, your surname is different.” 

**My grandfather may very well have altered his name— 
put in the ‘gh’ for pretty. It’s quite the theatrical way, 
and what one would expect. The proper spelling, I expect, 
was Burley, without the ‘ gh’; the way this Dives—this mas- 
ter of millions—spelt it. Well, now—if I am right, what 
relation was Dives to my grandfather, to whose generation 
he belonged?” 

‘* What do you know about your own people outside your 
grandfather? 

** You see before you, my friend, a man who has no peo- 
ple except the limited number of progenitors I have already 
mentioned.” 

“But you must know something. 


** Well, 


Have you no cou- 


sins?” 
“I've got nobody. I don’t even know who my mother 
was. I never once 


She died when I was quite young. 
asked my father about her, nor did he ever tell me anything 
about her. I suppose she must have had relations, but they 
never came near her. And my grandfather must have had 
cousins, but I never heard of nb ng I know nothing about 
anybody but these two. Nothing separates relations more 
than the habit of borrowing. Now,my two predecessors 
borrowed from everybody. If you lead the Joyous Life, 
you must borrow. Now, if you had known my father, 
James, you would understand that he was not the kind of 
man to talk about the domestic affections. The affections 
that are not domestic might—and did—engage his serious 
attention, but not—no—not those of the home kind.” 

**Well—there was your grandmother.” 

**I don’t know anything about her. She is prehistoric. 
The old man resembled his son in that respect that the home 
affections were insipid to him. They lacked flavor; he 
liked his food spiced and seasoned and curried—deviled, in 
fact. We never talked about such things as wives and 
cousins and so forth in that pagan tabernacle which we 
called home. The old man, I say, led the Joyous Life. He 
was never serious; I believe he dreamed jokes and made 
love-songs in his sleep. ‘Life to the end enjoyed, here 
Roscius lies,’ is written on his tombstone. Not original, 
but itserved. His life was one long, continual banquet, for 
which somebody—I know not who—footed the bill. Well, 
the fact is—I don't know anything.” 

** After aj},” said bis partner, reflectively, ‘‘a man cannot 
be without any relations at all in the world. And here we 
have a cleWto the family. Clary, let us have a shy at those 
twelve millions.” 

‘What are we to do? We can’t ask a dead man any- 


thing.” 

“No, But there are registers and wills and letters and 
documents of all kinds. Have you got your grandfather's 
will?—your father’s will?” 

Clarence laughed. ‘‘ You might as well ask me if I have 
his landed estates. Even your poetic brain, my partner, 
cannot realize the existence of a butterfly. Make a will? 
That is providing for the future from the past! These two 
had no past and fad no future. They had nothing but the 
present. And in the present they spent all they could get 
or borrow. There was no will, bless you.” 

‘ Have you got no papers at all?” 

Clarence sprang to its feet. ‘‘There’sadesk. It was the 
old man’s. Since he never opened it, there is Posy 
something in it that other people would call useful. I once 
opened it to see if there was any money in it. There wasn’t. 
Only papers. I will go and get it.” 

e brought back not only a small rosewood desk, but also 
a bundle of papers tied up with string. ‘‘ Here’s the desk,” 
he said, ‘‘and here are some papers that I found after my 
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father’s death, all piled in a drawer. I tied them up, but I 
have never looked at them.” 

** Now, then”—the poet-solicitor looked immensely im- 
portant—‘‘ what we've got to do is this. I know. I have 
not served five years in a solicitor’s chambers for nothing. 
We must first prove that you are the lawful son of Elliston 
John Calvert Burghley; then, that he was the lawful son of 
Henry Calvert Burghley, then, that he was something prett 
close to the late John Calvert Burley. After that... . 
say, Clary, if this should come off! What a thing it will be 
for both of us!” 

“Don’t, Jemmy, don't. I can't bear it. 
swells. I can’t speak. ‘Twelve millions!” 

**Go away now, Clary. It’s lucky you have got a man of 
business for your partner. Go and walk somewhere; get 
out among fields and daisies and skylarks and the little 
cockyolly birds; sit by the babble of the brook; catch the 
fragrance of the brier-rose; listen to the voice of Nature.” 

‘**T hate the voice of Nature,” said the young man of the 
town. ‘The daisies and the skylarks would just now drive 
me mad. I feel as if I shall go mad with the mere thought 
of the thing. I don’t want silence; I want noise and action. 
I will go and play billiards with the windows open, so as to 
get all the noise there is. That will steady the nerves, if 
anythingcan. And, I say, Jemmy, how long, do you thiuk, 
before—” 

** Come back to lanch at half past one. Now go away.” 

He went away. He put on his boots and his hat. ‘On his 
way out he put his head in at the door. ‘‘ Found anything 
yet? I say, twelve millions! Oh, if the old man could have 
nad that almighty pile! Get it for me, and I'll show you 
how to spend it!” 


My throat 


He came back about one o'clock. 

His partner looked up from his papers. His face was 
serious, ‘‘ Clary,” he said,‘* this is no laughing matter. Sit 
down. Now, then, are we to continue partners? If so, you 
shall have all my business energies as a solicitor. Mind, it's 
an awful big thing. If 1 pull it off for you I shall be con- 
tent with ten—a simple ten percent. A million and a quar- 
ter! It isn’t much, but with thrift I could make itdo. Oh 
peat with thrift and care and scraping I could make 
it do.” 

**Tagree. Only get it for me.” 

They shook hands upon the bargain. 

**I will put our agreement in black and white presently; 
meantime, I have discovered one thing. Your grandfather, 
Clary, was certainly a brother of the deceased Dives. 1 am 
quite sure he was. So that you are a Loney em and 
therefore one of the heirs. Of course we don’t know how 
many other heirs there may be.” 

Clarence turned perfectly pale; he staggered. He sat 
down, and for a moment he heard his partner talking, but 
could not understand what he was saying. He revived and 
listened. 

“ . will take jolly good care not to part with it until 
we have established the case beyond any doubt. They will 
want a case complete at every point. Don’t wriggle about 
in your chair like that, Clary. Sit quiet, man!” 

**Tean’t. Things are too real. Go on—get on quicker, 
man. One would think it was a ten-pound note—not twelve 
millions—millions—millions! Ob!” He threw himself back 
in his chair, and leaned his head upon his band and 
groaned. ‘‘Oh! I feel like a woman. I could cry. Mill- 
ions! Millions! Oh! Do you think—do you think—we 


may—’ 

Pall yourself together, old man. Now listen. This is 
our case,so far. Your father and grandfather had some 
sense. Their marriage certificates are among the papers. I 
confess, Clary, when you talked about the butterfly and the 
domestic affections, that I began to fear—but that’s all right. 
These certificates are the first essentials, at any rate. Fell 
—most of the papers are notes quite unconnected with the 
home affections. There are verses of a jocund and amatory 
kind—even I, the modern Anacreon, couldn’t write better 
lines—there are play-bills—there are papers connected with 
this and that event. Your grandfather was lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, York, for many years. His son was born 
there; he came to London and played there; his son grew 
up and went on the boards; his son married a lady of the 
company in which he played. All these things are plain 
to make out. But who was Henry Calvert Burghley, to be- 
gin with? Now here is a letter which gives us a clew.” 

The solicitor-poet handed over a letter written on the old- 
fashioned letter-paper, folded with a wafer on it. ‘ Dear 
Harry,” it began. ‘‘ We are all glad to bear that you have 
made a start. You can’t be more pinched for money than 
when you were in Westminster, which may console you. 
Father said nothing when you did not come home, except 
that there was one mouth oe. I shall run away too, as 
soon as I can. Jack says that if you want money he will 
buy out your chance of getting anything out of father’s will 
for a pound or two if you like. But Jack says that father 
is only forty-five, and if he was eighty-five he wouldn't leave 
you anything because you ran away. So I remain your af- 
fectionate brother, Charles.” 

“You see, this is not proof, but it puts us on the track. 
Your grandfather came out of Westminster; his father was 
a miser. The intestate John Calvert Burley lived in West- 
minster. We must prove that there was a brother Henry 
and another brother Charles—Jack seems the eldest brother, 
who was John Calvert Burley, and Charles is clearly younger 
than Henry. I must say that the case looks promising. 
We should have to prove the change of name, and—and— 
and there may be other things to prove.” 

Clarence gazed stupidly on the letter. He gasped. 

**Mind,” said the poet, ‘I am quite sure, perfectly sure, 
in my own mind, that you are the deceased’s grandnephew. 
But we shall have to make the lawyers sure. And, Clary, 
my boy, the material is very far from enough.” 

*‘Oh!” Clarence murmured. “‘Oh! It would be too 
much, this wonderful stroke of luck! too much! too much! 
If I were to get it I would—I would turn respectable. And 
as for going out to sing—old man!” Heturnedaway. His 
heart was full. The Joyous Life seemed within his grasp— 
not like his grandfather's, impecunious, loaded with debts, 
troubled with duns; but free, with a capital of twelve mill- 
ions fully paid up. His partner looked at him curiously. 
And he murmured, making a note of it: 


“Rich and respectable. Ob, what a change it is! 
Once a poor vagabond singing his verse! 
Solemn and sning he is: look at him! Strange it is: 
Rich and respectable: guineas in purse." 


But he was wrong. Clary’s ideas of respectability went 
no further than the respect which attaches to one who pays 
his way along the Primrose Path. 


(T0 BE ConTINUED.) 
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THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
VIII. 


ke was Sunday morning, and Mr. Whitechoker, as was his 
wont on the first day of the week, appeared at the break- 
fast table severe as to his mien. 

** Working on Sunday weighs on his mind,” the Idiot said 
to the Bibliomaniac, ‘‘ but I don’t see why it should. The 
luxury of rest that he allows himself the other six days of 
the week is surely an atonement for the hours of labor he 
puts in on Sunday.” 

But it was not this that on Sunday mornings weighed on 
the mind of the Reverend Mr. Whitechoker. He appeared 
more serious of visage then because he had begun to think 
of late that his fellow-boarders lived too much in the pres- 
ent, and ignored almost totally that which might be expect- 
ed to come. He had been revolving in his mind for several 
weeks the question as to whether it was or was not his 
Christian duty to attempt to influence the lives of these men 
with whom the chances of life had brought him in contact. 
He had finally settled it to his own satisfaction that it was 
his duty so to do, and he had resolved, as far as lay in his 
power, to direct the conversation at Sunday morning's 
breakfast into spiritual rather than into temporal matters. 

So, as Mrs. Pedagog was pouring the coffee, Mr. White- 
choker began: 

‘Do you gentlemen ever pause in your every-day labors 
and thought to let your minds rest upon the future—the 
possibilities it has in store for us, the consequences which—” 

‘No mush, thank you,” said the Idiot. Then turning to 
Mr. Whitechoker, he added: ‘‘I can’t answer for the other 
gentlemen at this board, but I can assure you, Mr. White 
choker, that I often do so. It was only last night, sir, that 
my genial friend who imbibes and I were discussing the fu- 
ture and its possibilities, and I venture to assert that there 
is no more profitable food for reflection anywhere in the 
larders of the mind than that.” 

‘*Larders of the mind is excellent,” said the School-Mas- 
ter, with a touch of sarcasm in his voice. ‘! Perhaps you 
would not mind opening the door to your mental pantry, 
and letting us peep within at the stores you keep there. I 
am sure that on the subject in hand your views cannot fail 
to be original as well as edifying.” 

**T am also sure,” said Mr. Whitechoker, somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the Idiot speak as he did, having sometimes 
ventured to doubt if that flippant-minded young man ever 
reflected on the serious side of life—‘‘ I am also sure that it 
is most gratifying to hear that you have done some think- 
ing on the subject.” 

“Tam glad you are gratified, Mr. Whitechoker,” replied 
the Idiot, ‘‘ but I am far from taking undue credit to my- 
self because I reflect upon the future and its possibilities 
I do not see how any man can fail to be interested in the 
subject, particularly when he considers the great strides 
science has made in the last twenty years.” 

**T fail to see,” said the School-Master, ‘‘ what the strides 
of science have to do with it.” 

“You fait to see so often, Mr. Pedagog,” returned the 
Idiot, ‘‘ that I would advise your eyes to make an assign 
ment in favor of your pupils.” 

“TI must confess,” put in Mr. Whitechoker, blandly,‘‘ that 
I too am somewhat—er—somewhat —” 

**Somewhat up a tree as to science’s connection with the 
future?” queried the Idiot. 

“You Tove my meaning, but hardly the phraseology I 
should have chosen,” replied the minister. 

** My style is rather epigrammatic,” said the Idiot, suavely. 
“‘T appreciate the flattery implied by your noticing it. But 
science has everything to do with it. It is science that is 
going to make the future great. It is science that has an- 
nihilated distance, and the annihilation has just begun. 
Twenty years ago it was hardly possible for a man standing 
on one side of the street to make himself heard on the other, 
the acoustic properties of the atmosphere not being what 
they should be. To-day you can stand in the pulpit of your 
church, and by means of certain scientific apparatus make 
aed heard in Boston, New Orleans, or San Francisco. 

as this no bearing on the future?” 





‘YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF HEARD IN SAN FRANCISCO.” 


‘**But—” interrupted Mr. Whitechoker. 

** Now wait, please,” said the Idiot. “If science can an- 
nihilate degrees of distance, who shall say that before many 
days science may not annihilate degrees of time? If San 
Francisco, thousands of miles distant, can be brought with- 
in range of the ear, why cannot 1990 be brought before the 
mind’s eye? And if 1990 can be brought before the mind's 
eye, what is to — the invention of a prophetograph 
which shall enable us to cast a horoscope which shall reach 
all around eternity and half-way back, if not further?” 

“You do not understand me,” said Mr. Whitechoker. 
‘When I speak of the future, I do not mean the temporal 
future.” 

“I know exactly what you mean,” said the Idiot. ‘‘I've 
dealt in futures, and Iam familiar with all kinds. It is you, 
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sir, that do not understand me. My claim is perfectly 
lausible, and in its results is bound te make the world 
tter. Do you suppose any man who, by the aid of my 
prophetograph, sees that on a certain date in the future he 
will be hanged for murder is going to fail to provide himself 
with an alibi in regard to that particular murder, and must 
we not admit that having provided himself with that alibi 
he will of necessity avell bloodshed, and so avoid the gal- 
lows? That's reasonable. So in regard to all the thousand 
and one other peccadilloes that go to make this life a sinful 
one. Science, by a purely logical advance along the lines 
already mapped out for itself, and in part already traversed, 
will enable men to avoid the pitfalls and reap ay the wind- 
falls of life; we shall all see what terrible consequences await 
on a single misstep, and we shall not make the misstep. 
Can you still claim that science and the future have nothing 
to do with each other?” 
‘* You are talking of matters purely temporal,” said Mr. 
Whitechoker, “I have reference to our spiritual future.” 
** And the two,” observed the Idiot, ‘‘ are so closely allied 
that we cannot separate them. The proverb about looking 
after the pennies and letting the pounds take care of them- 
selves applies here. I believe that if I take care of my tem- 
poral future—which, by-the-way, does not exist—my spirit 
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ual future will take care of itself; and if science places the 
hereafter before us—and you admit that even now it is be- 
fore us—all we have to do is to take advantage of our op- 
portunities, and mend our lives accordingly.” 

‘But if science shows you what is to come,” said the 
School-Master, ‘‘it must show your fate with perfect accu- 
racy, or it ceases to be science, in which event your enter- 
taining notions as to reform and so on are entirely falla- 
cious 

**Not at all,” said the Idiot. ‘We are approaching the 
time when science, which is much more liberal than any 
other branch of knowledge, will sacrifice even truth itself 
for the good of mankind.” 

“You ought to start a paradox company,” suggested the 
Doctor. 

**Either that or make himself the nucleus of an insane 
asylum,” observed the School-Master, viciously. ‘‘I never 
koew a man with such maniacal views as these we have 
heard this morning.” 

‘There is a great deal, Mr. Pedagog, that you have never 
known,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ Stick by me, and you'll die 
with a mind richly stored.” 

Whereat the School-Master left the table with such mani- 
fest impatience that Mr. Whitechoker was sorry he had 
started the conversation. 

The genial gentleman who occasionally imbibed and the 
Idiot withdrew to the latter’s room, where the former ob- 
served: : 

“ What were you driving at, anyhow? Where did you get 
those crazy ideas?” 

“I ate a Welsh-rarebit last night, and dreamed ’em,” re- 
turned the Idiot. 

‘I thought as much,” said his companion. ‘‘ What deuced 
fine things dreams are, anyhow!” 


PARIS CALLING COSTUME FOR ELDERLY 
LADY. 
See illustration on page 660. 


OME distinctive features of gowns for stately matrons 
with silvered hair are shown in the illustration from a 
model by Mlle. Piret of Paris. Very rich fabrics—brocade, 
moiré, satin, and peau de soie—are worn at all seasons of the 
year by these fastidious women. They delight in dark rich 
colors that form a becoming background for their delicate 
tints and snowy tresses, and in fine laces that soften faded 
complexions. They have also styles of their own, which 
follow the modes of the season yet are free from many of 
the fanciful touches seen in the dress of younger women. 
With increasing flesh that comes with years they require 
straight lines rather than curves in the cut of all garments. 
As the waist shortens with greater size, it is given apparent 
length by corsage trimmings that taper from the shoulders 
to the waist-line. The corsage itself is fitted by long darts 
and side-forms that break up the breadth given in seamless 
waists, It should curve slightly over the hips and be point- 
ed in front, and also in the back, unless the long princesse 
back is used with continuous forms in waist and skirt. When 
the skirt is separate it is fitted with as much care as is the 
waist, with darts and sloped seams, and in many cases the 
front breadths need to be a trifle longer than those of the 
back. 

Stem-green brocade threaded with silver in an irregular 
waving design is combined with plain green satin in the 
model. The corsage, pointed in front, has princesse back 
forms that have fan pleats in the skirt, spreading out to give 
breadth at the foot, and stiffly interlined to keep the pleats 
in shape. The small revers on the corsage are of plain satin 
embroidered with green spangles and steel beads. Similar 
embroidery on black tulle forms epanlettes over the full 
mutton-leg sleeves. A basque of this embroidered tulle 
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falls in with the pleats of the princesse back, and is gath- 
ered along the waist on the sides, to fall in a cascade down 

anels of embroidered satin which ornament the skirt. 

he collar-band and narrow cuffs are also of embroidered 
satin. This design is very effective made up in black satin 
and brocade, with guipure laces, either black or cream white, 
and also with tulle wrought with colored spangles and beads 
—sea blue, steel color, or dark 4 

A close capote of jetted tulle fits smoothly on the abundant 
waving hair white as that of a powdered marquise. A 
wreath of primroses crosses the front. Black ostrich tips 
and an aigrette of jet add a becoming high effect. The 
gloves are of pearl-gray kid stitched with black. 


CREPON GOWN FROM WORTH. 


See illustration on page 660. 


Wee arranges many combinations of crépon and fou- 
lard in summer gowns. Some of these have been very 
striking, as one with a draped skirt of black crépon, the low- 
er skirt and waist of cream-white foulard overrun with a 
vine pattern of green with pink blossoms. A dress illustra- 
ted shows more delicate contrasts of color, a crépon of résé. 
da-green tint, with foulard of pale pink ground and graceful 
branching flowers. Applications of creamy guipure lace 
blend the colors effectively. 

The round seamless waist of crépon is cut down in a 
square at the top, and filled in with foulard as a soft collar 
and in pleatings almost to the bust, where it is ornamented 
with a pink rosette and a large knot of the foulard. The 
guipure lace is applied in a point on the front of the corsage, 
und also on the top of the full puffed crépon sleeves. The 
close lower part of the sleeves is of foulard finished with 
pink chiffon ruffles at the wrists. The gored skirt is trimmed 
with three bias folds edged with guipure in narrow bands. 
On the right of the front breadth these are caught up and 
attached by pink chouz, leaving in view the foot of a fou- 
lard skirt, which is merely a fiounce sewed on the lining. A 
hat of white straw is trimmed with the foulard of the cos- 
tume and large flowers. 


A WHITE MUSLIN GOWN FROM PARIS. 


See illustration on front page. 


W HITE mull incrusted with lace is used for this charm- 
ing gown by Madame Lipman of Paris. It is white 
throughout, the linings and belt being of crisp white taffeta 
silk. The mull is as sheer and almost as silky looking as 
mousseline de soie. The lace is the well-known point de 
Paris, with its large meshes rather more covered than is 
usual by the design; it is applied to the mull by careful 
hand-sewing, and the fabric beneath is cut away. 

The full gathered corsage is open in a square about the 
neck, and partly filled in with a collar of lace edged with 
folds of mull tied in a voluminous cravat knot with ends. 
A large bertha follows the square neck and falls in a point 
each side of the front. This is trimmed with a wide edge 
and insertion of lace. Sleeves of white silk form a large 
balloon puff to the elbow draped with the transparent mull. 
A belt of softly folded white silk is tied in a knot with four 
pointed ends. The skirt hangs full on a silk foundation 
skirt, and is bordered with insertion and wide lace. 

The hat accompanying this gown is from the Maison 
Nouvelle. It is of white straw trimmed with white plumes 
mounted most picturesquely amid black tulle and ruby vel- 
vet. One feather falls low on the side on the soft hair with 
becoming effect. Long mousquetaire gloves of white kid 
meet the balloon sleeves. 


EPHPHATHA. 


\ E have been here before—yes, again and again we have 

crossed the green grass of the meadow, and passed 
through tire deep cleft in the rock which rises as a wall be- 
tween meadow and sea. The verdure which thrusts its way 
into the cleft ends at a great bowlder that has blocked the 
end of the pass holding in place the packed earth and the 
sod above. To-day as we step from this natural door-sill, 
and clamber down the rock steps beyond to the water world, 
we fecl that it is for the first time. 

In some mysterious way Nature has touched us, whisper- 
ing ‘‘Epbphatha,” and our eyes are opened. Surely we 
have never before seen this soft almost imperceptible gray 
moss with its green lights and tiny mustard spots sprinkled 
through, yet this it is that helps the brown lichens to clothe 
the cold gray rocks, giving to the changing depths of color 
their beauty. 

Minutia of all kinds in all of the three great kingdoms 
crowds upon us to-day. The light is clearer, the air balmy 
and caressing with a fresh breeze, but the waters are trou- 
bled. Like the sweat from a restless steed the white foam 
is thrown high on the red rocks. Against the blue and 
white of the waves the granite shore shows ruddy and glori- 
ous. Thousands of small barnacles crust the rocks about, 
white and tawny-yellow. Yesterday we crushed them 
thoughtlessly beneath our feet. To-day we bend to exam- 
ine them, and see that each is a solid round fortress, the top 
closed in by a kind of double door. In an idle moment we 
stoop, and from a pool near by splash a handful of sea- 
water over the lifeless shells; behold, they are all in mo- 
tion. At the touch of the water soaking into the crevices 
the tiny doors unclasp, they fly open. A small arm with 
fanglike fingers darts out from each quickly, then in again. 
The doors clasp and unclasp as if the life within were 
breathing. Another splash of the salty waters, and again 
the shells open with a strange soft noise. It is like a faint 
echo of the sound of nibbling sheep. They are not unlike 
sheep in color too, with their white and yellow backs. As 
the countless doors open, and the numberless black fingers 
appear, they are laughably like so many thrust-out tongues 
mocking at us, They all wait for the rising tide, as they 
lie below the water-mark. The smaller shells are as full of 
vitality as the greater—if any be great among the Lillipu- 
tians. 

It is not easy to tear one of them from its bed, and it 
seems cruel now that we know it has sensation, yet we 
wrench it away, and find inside the torn shell a fat white 

wormy creature with the black fingers, which we recognize 
though now closely curled. } 

We can unroll them, however, if we will, and if we have 
a quick eye and steady finger and a mind not too squeamish. 

We remember regretfully the weeks in which we have 
daily crushed these beneath our feet as if mere moss on the 
rock. Now by an accident of observation and the Ephpha- 
tha of nature we have dclightedly seen that they live and 
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move at the touch of a teasing finger, sealing themselves in 
fearfully with an infinitesimal snap. 

Aud this shallow pool from which we have been dipping 
the water for the barnacles, what has it to show? On its 
rust-colored bottom lies a colony of black mussels. They 
had no beauty yesterday, but to-day—nothing is ugly. The 
shells are not all black; some are a velvety brown, some 
shade to an olive. The valvelike light brown ruffles which 
fringe them are sometimes tipped with a ring of palest lilac. 
Microscopic snails’of every soft and blending tint lie on and 
—_ the dark mussels, Over, under, and all about this 
shell life swarm sluggy-looking creatures that move with 
ceaseless motion and wearing rapidity, eating, doubtless, 
as they in turn are eaten. All this teeming life in a pool 
not two feet square! 

Further on, in a basin nearer the water, and over which 
the tide must wash freely twice daily, what may we not see? 

The floor has the same rusty red. The sea-weed which 
hangs as a tapestry about the walls lends its olive-brown 
and green. The mussels are coated with a lovely salmon 
moss, through which their own brown and black coats show 
bravely. ere, too, are literally snails upon snails in gray 
masses, relieved now and then by a glorious exception, 
decked with a green or shell-pink home, from which the 


“~ orange owner a. 
n the very centre of the pool rises a stone, on which we 
fasten our fascinated eyes. 

Anemones are clinging there, wonderful anemones, spongy 
and delicate. From the olive-brown sheath of one spreads 
a minute light brown forest of pine. A thistle-white fez 
shoots out from a dainty salmon shelter. Some of the salm- 
on sheaths hold a pink wonder of delicacy, some a mouse- 
colored bloom. Touch any one of them, and see its mouth 
close slowly over its flaunting fez until it is but a pursed-up 
button. Then, left alone, it will open shyly until the fine 
fibres are all unfurled again, luxuriating in the pleasant 
waters. ° 

Animal, vegetable, and mineral, all are but one exquisite 
harmony of color. 


Ephphatha! Ephpbatha! 

All this for our eyes when they are opened in passing the 
Even unscientific eyes may see when nature 
MARGARET SuTTON BrIscog. 


rock portal. 
says—Ephphatha. 





America is honored in having the first World’s Secretary 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations chosen from 
among her daughters. The incumbent of that responsible 
position is Miss Annie M. Reynolds, of North Haven, Con- 
necticut, a Wellesley graduate, a special student at Yale, an 
accomplished linguist, an active worker in various philan- 
thropies, and a sister of Professor James B. Reynolds, the 
successor of Stanton Coit in the University Settlement in 
New York. Miss Reynolds’s headquarters will be in Lon- 
don, but her duties will require extensive travel on the Con- 
tinent, where she has already resided at different times. Her 
first official work will be in connection with the August 
conference of Young Women’s Christian Associations in 
Neufchatel, Switzerland. 

—The old Cherry Valley Academy, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, was nearly a hundied years old, and it was 
there that many of the most famous men and women in New 
York State received their early education. Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, later President of Union College, was at one time prin- 
cipal of this academy, and its first head was the Rev. Solo- 
mon Spaulding, afterwards the alleged author of the Book 
of Mormon. The building was a remarkably fine specimen 
of colonial architecture. 

—lItalian, French, German, and English are all spoken flu- 
ently by the Queen of Italy, and her boudoir table is gener- 
ally strewn with books and magazines in all four languages. 
She is especially fond of books of travel, and regrets deeply 
that she has never been able to gratify her taste for foreign 
journeyings. Her chief expeditions outside her own coun- 
try have been her mountain trips through Switzerland and 
the Austrian Tyrol. 

—Miss Elizabeth Campbell MacMartin, the Director of 
the Lasell Seminary Gymnasium, has in charge during the 
summer the open-air gymnasium on the Charles River, near 
Boston. This has been in existence four years, and is a 
pronounced success. 

—Jewesses of every age, whether rich or poor, are invited 
to membership in the recently formed National Council of 
Jewish Women, which has as its object the advancement of 
the common interests of all members, general service in the 
behalf of Judaism, and the promotion of philanthropic works 
under a methodical system. The constitution of this body 
is described as a model of comprehensiveness and precision, 
and it is believed that, thanks to the vigor with which local 
sections are being formed, all parts of the country will soon 
be represented in the council. Mrs. Henry Solomon is the 
president, 

—A great bell, weighing about thirty thousand pounds, 
has been presented by the Czar of Russia to the monastery 
of Panteleimore, on Mount Athos, to commemorate the sav- 
ing of the imperial family at Borki, October 17, 1888. ' 

—The house in Bladensburg, Maryland, in which the brill- 
iant jurist William Wirt was born is still standing, and is 
now owned and occupied by a respectable colored family. It 
was built in 1746, and after the battle of Bladensburg was 
used as a hospital for the wounded British soldiers. The 
stuccoed walls are in a state of perfect preservation, but the 
front porch has fallen to decay, and loose boards have been 
laid upon the foundation on which it once stood. A splen- 
did brass knocker upon the door is an object of admiratign 
and envy to visitors to the historic town, but, although con- 
siderable sums have been offered the proprietor for it, she 
refuses to part with this beautiful relic. Another interest- 
ing building is an ancient inn, the ‘‘George Washington 
House,” at which General Washington was in the habit of 
stopping on his journeys to and from Philadelphia. Two 
American eagles of brass are emblazoned upon its front, and 
a ewinging sign-board bears a weather-beaten painting of 
*‘the Father of his ee At ‘‘ Bostock House,” also 
built in 1746, a room requiring a hundred yards of carpeting 
to cover it may be seen. In it Lafayette and the French 
officers were entertained, on their return from Yorktown, 
at a brilliant reception. ‘‘ Riverdale,” once the home of 
Charles, Lord Baltimore, has recently passed into the hands 
of a syndicate, and the grounds about it have been sub- 
divided into building lots. 
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OF HER OWN HOUSEHOLD. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


ANNAH PHELPS was a “ queer girl.” This was the 
opinion held by many of her schoolmates, who, how- 
ever, usually added that she was, ‘‘ nevertheless, very nice.” 
To me she always seemed strong and sweet. I fancy that 
I had a more intimate knowledge of her character than had 
any of the other girls who, with Hannah and myself, filled 
Miss Van Winkle’s Institute for Young Ladies. I was a 
boarding-pupil, Hannah a day-scholar. I was being “ fin- 
ished off" to grace society; she was preparing herself to be 
a teacher in thé same school in which she was studying. She 
was two years olderthanI. Our desks stood together in the 
great schoo!-room, and during two months of my first term 
we studied side by side without passing beyond the pale of 
mere acquaintanceship. Hannah was evidently there for 
hard w “9 and I felt that she took little heed of her frivolous 
neighbors. In the early winter I was absent for a week 
from the school-room on account of illness, and when I took 
my place at my desk on the following Monday I was aston- 
ished by Hannah's cordial hand-grasp and cheerful greeting. 
“IT gam glad you are better,” she said. ‘‘ You do not know 
how much I have missed you.” 

“Thank you,” I responded, gratefully; “‘you are very 
kind 

Her face flushed. ‘‘I know I have been backward in 
showing my interest in you,” she said, ‘but I have often 
longed to know you better, and during your illness I have 
missed you so sadly that I determined I would break through 
this foolish reserve and speak the truth.” 

This was the beginning of a friendship that made my 
school life very happy. That day I sought Miss Van 
Winkle and asked her for Hannah's history. I was sure she 
had one. 

‘No, not a history,” said the instructress. ‘‘ Her life has 
been a very commonplace one. She was left motherless 
when she and her sister were tiny children. Her father 
died eighteen months ago, leaving to the two girls a very 
slender income. This fact, and the knowledge that she is 
the sole support of her sister, who is an invalid, have moved 
Hannah to educate herself asateacher. As I have promised 
to give her a position in this institute when she is graduated, 
it is, of course, necessary that she should be thoroughly 
rooted and grounded in what she learns. I am greatly 
pleased with the attention she gives to her studies. I have 
never had to urge her forward or to suggest that she pay 
more attention to her work. Such a pupil is a rare blessing 
to the teacher of to-day.” 

The subjest was becoming unpleasantly personal, and I 
hastened to change it. ‘Is her sister a hopeless invalid?” 

“I fear she is. Sophie is a sweet child, although she has 
never had Hannah's force of character. She has not walked 
a step in a year, though, were she well and strong, I doubt 
very much if she could support herself in any way, for she 
was always an indolent girl. Her helplessness does not dis- 
tress her as it would Hannah with her independent spirit. 
Nobody can explain this mysterious weakness which came 
upon Sophie after what seemed a trifling illness. Hannah 
has consulted the few physicians our small town affords, 
but all in vain. None of them understand the malady, and 
can of course offer no hope of the poor child’s recovery.” 

As time went on and Hannah and I became more inti- 
mate, I often called on the pretty young invalid, but I never 
loved her as I did Hannah. Illness and confinement, I told 
myself, had made Sophie selfish. I did not intimate this to 
Hannah, for her love for her sister amounted to a passion. I 
was sorry for Sophie, but my heart ached still more for the 
older girl, to whose labor was added the sorrow of her sister’s 
illness. 

I spent two years at Miss Van Winkle’s school. Hannah 
was graduated at the end of the first winter, and was in- 
stalled as teacher when I returned at the beginning of my 
second year. All the girls, who had stood rather in awe of 
her, soon agreed that she was ‘‘ not a bit like a schoolmarm,” 
and her pupils loved her. She was tall and fair, with a 
purity and strength about her face that were peculiarly 
winnin She grew dearer to me with every passing week. 

Miss Van Winkle allowed me to spend many hours with 
the Phelps girls. They occupied the second floor of a house 
in an unfashionable though quietly pretty part of town. 
The owner of the house was an elderly widow who, being 
reduced in circumstances, gladly rented her pleasantest 
rooms to the two sisters, and exercised a motherly super- 
vision over them. Her parlor and library were always at 
their service if they wished to use them. They had few 
callers, and the only man I ever met there was evidently an 
old friend. They had known Barton Edwards for years, 
Hannah told me when I asked some question concernin 
him. Isoon discovered that he was a charming fellow, and 
less keen eyes than mine would have observed his devotion 
to Hannah. I was sure that she must see that he loved her, 
but the winter passed without her speaking to me of the 
matter. She held as sacred many things about which most 
girls would jest. Barton Edwards's manner to Sophie was 
a mixture of brotherly fondness and pity that was very 
becoming to a great strong man, The invalid accepted it 
all as her right. 

Late in the spring Hannah took me into her confidence 
concerning a plan she had formed. She had been saving 
money, little by little, that she might send to New York for 
Dr, 8--——, at that time a celebrated specialist in spinal dis- 
eases, and consult him with regard to her sister. She had 
written, asking him to name a time suitable to himself when 
he could run up to our part of the State to see Sophie. He 
answered, setting a date in June for his visit. He had other 
business which would bring him in our vicinity at that time, 
and he could attend to both matters at once, By a fortunate 
coincidence the time which the physician named for his 
coming was the day after school was to close. 

A week before the summer vacation Hannah came to my 
room to beg me to spend a 7 and a night with her before 
my return tomy own home. I reminded her that she would 
expect Dr. S—— then. 

**I know it,” she answered, ‘‘and the dread of it is with 
me all the time. That is one reason why I want you with 
us the night before his visit. I want somebody to take our 
minds off the coming ordeal.” 

**Does Sophie dread it?” I asked. 

“ Unspeakably! For a long time she begged me piteous- 
ly not to send for this physician, saying that it was a great 
and needless expense, and that she was frightened at the 
thought of seeing him. But now she is brave and tries to 
be hopeful. We both feel that this man's verdict will be 
final. If there were any disease to fight, it would be easier 
to bear. But this seemingly reasonless helplessness is fear- 
ful!” She paused, to steady her voice. ‘‘ You will come to 


us for that aight, wou't you?” 
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“Of course I will,” I answered. 
for me to write a line to the best of fathers notifying him of 
my change of plans, and telling him to expect me one day 


“Tt is only necessary 


later than he had ho to see me. 

I was always glad to be with Hannah, and just now she 
needed me. I was more sorry for her than for her sister at 
this critical period. I called myself uncharitable, but I 
could not shake off the idea that Hannah was the greater 
sufferer of the two sisters. This feeling was confirmed, not 
lessened, on the night I spent at their home. We three 

irls passed a quietly happy evening together, sitting in the 
dusk until the long June twilight was brightened by the 
rising moon, which shed a soft radiance through the little 
sitting-room. The white rays rested tenderly on Sophie 
and Hannah Phelps, impressing upon my mind a picture I 
have never forgotten. The invalid was prop on the 
lounge which for months had been her resting-place when 
she was not in bed. At her left hand was a small table, on 
which stood a vase of white roses and a silver call-bell, with 
which she summoned the attentive landlady during Hannah’s 
enforced absences at school. At her right sat Hannah, 
stroking the dark curls and listening with pleased interest 
to all her darling said. Sophie was a brunette, petite and 
pretty, with a doll-like beauty, in strong contrast to Han- 
nah’s stateliness. To-night she wore one of the dainty tea- 
gowns in which her sister delighted to dress her. The part 
of the room oceupied by her lounge was furnished with 
many tasteful accessories, while the rest of the apartment 
was comparatively bare. ‘‘ Mrs. Boffin’s corner,” Hannah 
called this nook. 

We chatted until ten o’clock, the sick girl leading the con- 
versalion with a gayety which spoke volumes for her happy 
disposition. Her voice had a peculiar charm, being ric 
and restful. She never spoke rapidly. If her talk was a 
trifle egotistical, one pardoned it because she was bright. 
Just before we separated for the night she lifted the vase 
by her side and buried her face in the flowers. Then she 
replaced them on the table and turned to her sister. 

“Hannah,” she said, looking at her suspiciously, but 
speaking still in the sweet, trainant accents peculiar to her, 
** Where did you get these flowers?” 

The eyes that met hers were honest and clear. 
are from Barton Edwards, dear.” 

“I thought so! I did not know he had been here to-day. 
Why did I not see him?” 

** He has not been here. The flowers came this afternoon, 
with his card.” 

The invalid made an impatient movement. ‘I wish,” 
she said, petulantly, ‘that he would not always send you 
white flowers. I am tired of them!” 

The elder sister kissed her as she might have caressed a 
fretful child. ‘ Darling,” she said, ‘‘ you are weary, and it 
is time you went to bed. You must let me undress you 
now. I want you to be at your best to see the doctor to- 
morrow.” 

I had begged Hannah to allow me to room with her, so 
when she began to prepare Sophie for the night I excused 
myself and went to our chamber. The sisters’ rooms were 
separated by a hall, as it was one of Sophie's fancies to sleep 
— alone. If she needed anything she had but to 
touch her bell to bring Hannah to her side. 

I was too wide-awake to think of sleep, so putting on a 
wrapper, I sat by the open window, thoroughly enjoyin 
the fragrance of the summer night and the quiet that had 
settled over the old town. The honeysuckles on the porch 
below were deliciously fragrant, and across the hall I could 
hear Hannah’s soft crooning to the nervous girl. The song 
was Jean Ingelow’s ever sweet, always freart - breaking 
“ When Sparrows Build.” 

I listened motionless as the plaintive air was breathed, 
rather than sung, by the girlish voice that had in it a strain 
of patient weariness: 

“*We shall part no more in the wind and the rain 
Where thy last farewell was said, 
But perhaps I shall see thee and know thee again 
When the sea gives up ber dead.’” 

** Her dead—her dead!” 
a sob in the last words. 

In a few minutes the singer came softly into the room. 
She gave a sigh of relief at sight of me. 

** Oh,” she said, “I am glad you are still awake, and that 
— not lighted the lamp! Is not this moonlight beau- 
tiful?” 

She sank down on a hassock at my feet, and laid her head 
on my lap. 

“Pet me!” she begged. 
I am so tired!” 

**Hannah,” I urged, bending over her, ‘‘ you are over- 
worked and overworried. You carry a cruel load of care.” 

** No, dear,” she answered; ‘‘ but 1 am hoping and dread- 
ing all the time now. But the greater trial is Sophie’s; her 
life is sad and hard.” 

Being an impulsive girl, I spoke out my thought: ‘‘ Your 
life is harder than hers! You are always obliged to be 
brave and cheerful through everything. She can give way 
to her feelings if she wishes.” 

She looked pained, and a swift wave of color swept over 
her face. ‘‘Oh, child,” she protested, ‘‘ you love me and 
magnify = good qualities! I have been obliged to exercise 
self-control, and my one virtue is that I have, after months 
and years of effort, learned to keep some of my selfish incli- 
nations out of other people’s sight. But they still live, and 
often fight strongly for supremacy. Yet in crushing them 
sometimes I always have the comforting assurance that I 
am making life endurable for my brave, noble little sister.” 

. but as I did not reply, continued: “ For she is 
Only I, who know her, can understand how good, 
how honest and single-minded she is. She would die for 
avy one she loves. She does not love easily, but with a 
depth and tenderness seldom found among changeful hu- 
man beings, and I know that her heart and soul are bound 
up in me. Do you know "—with a forced laugh, checked 
by the rising tears—‘‘if I once lost faith in Sophie I think 
it would kill me! I have lived for her so long that she is 
a part of me.” 

A soft breeze from the river swayed the muslin curtains, 
which cast wavering shadows on the walls. The perfume 
of the honeysuckle rose stronger, sweeter. To this day the 
tender clinging odor recalls to me that evening—the quiet 
room, the relaxed lines of the slender figure of my friend, 
and the gentle pleading of her voice. 

I am afraid that the next question with which I broke in 
upon the stillness was rather abrupt. It was suggested by 
my pity for the lonely girl,and by my wish that there was 
some one to share her burden. 

ee don't you know that Barton Edwards loves 
you?” 

She hesitated a moment,then answered me frankly: ‘‘I 
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am glad you asked me, for I have wanted to tell you all 
about it. He loves me, and I love him.” 

With all the romance of eighteen, I thrilled to the finger- 
tips at the thought of a love-episode. 

** And you are engaged!” I exclaimed. 

** Not exactly that,” she replied, steadily. ‘‘I shall never 
be engaged unless Dr. S—— ig oy Sophie can be cured.” 

** Hannah!” I expostulated; but she stopped me by a ges- 
ture. 

“« Let me tell you, dear. Barton and I have loved one an- 
other for many months; in fact, I think—I believe—I loved 
him before I was conscious of the fact. He has waited a 
long time for my answer. I shall give it to him to-morrow 
after I learn the truth about Sophie.” 

“Oh,” gasped I, ** that is cruel!” 

“Don’t misunderstand me! Barton knows that I love 
bim. He asked me a year ago to marry him. But he is a 
young lawyer who has his way to make. I could not im- 
pose upon him the care of a wife and of an inyalid whose 
requirements must be a constant drain upon the slender in- 
come on which he and the woman he marries must live. He 
does not know why I hesitate. Neither does Sophie sus- 

tit. At first I gave him no hope. Then, as the possi- 
ility of Sophie’s cure grew in my thoughts, I told him that 
he must wait until I could decide what I ought todo. Bit 
by bit I have made the money with which to pay this phy- 
sician’s fee. Barton is to come here for my answer to-mor- 
row. He has often told me how glad he would be to have 
Sophie with us; but, you see, I know it would be binding a 
sinfully heavy burden upon the shoulders of such a young 
man—a burden which he would cheerfully accept for my 
sake, and which it would be wicked for me to allow him to 
assume. I have made him promise that he would consider 
what I say to-morrow final—that—if I still feel that 1 cannot 
marry him, he will never again speak of the matter.” 

She sat with a sad, set face, gazing upward at the moonlit 
sky. She no longer leaned against me, and the hands that 
were mn upon her lap were interlocked in a pressure 
that fo the blood away from the finger-tips, leaving them 
white and hard. 

** What did he say?” I asked, tremulously. 

She took up the story in a monotonous and dreary tone. 
“ At first he refused to act in such blind obedience, and 
then”—each word falling slowly and distinctly—‘‘I told 
him that if he would not wait for my answer, I would give 
it then, and that it should be ‘ No.’” 

** How could you?” 

**T had to tell him that. I could not let him know why 
I hesitated. He promised to abide by my decision, for he 
loves me enough to trust me, and knows that I must have 
some reason for binding such sorrow on both him and 
myself. If Dr. S—— should say that Sophie must always be 
helpless—” The long self-repression gave way, and, for one 
minute only, she succumbed to the pain, love, and apprehen- 
sion which were breaking her heart. Throwing her arms 
about my waist, she buried her face in my lap, while the 
slender frame shook with sobs. Her smothered cry was a 
wail of anguish. “How can I bear it? Ilové him! I love 
him!” 

I need not repeat what I said in my imperfect girlish way 
to comfort my friend. True sympathy is too’ spontaneous 
for one to note or remember what form of words it takes. In 
a few moments the room was again quiet, the moon still shone 
white and calm, and the curtains swayed in the light wind. 
Hannalk: was the first to break the thoughtful silence. Glan- 
cing at the clock on the mantel, she exclaimed in the low tone 
in which all our conversation had been carried on: 

“It is pasteleven! We have talked longer than I thought; 
and:it is growing cooler,” with a slight shiver. : 

I caught her hand as she arose. ‘‘ Hark!” I ejaculated. 

** What is the matter? Why, how nervous you are!” 

**T am sure I heard a footstep in the hall!” I quavered. 
“ And see, the door is ajar!” 

** So it is,” was the calm answer. 
open when I came in.” 

She started towards the door, but I stopped her. 

** You did not leave it open. I noticed how carefully you 
closed it.” 

“Then the breeze must have blown it open. 
have been securely latched. Look here!” 


‘IT must have left it 


It may not 
As she spoke 


she swung the door open wide, revealing to my sight the 
—~ and moonlighted hall. “I may as well glance into 
Sophie’s room,” she said. She entered the doorway oppo- 


site, and soon returned with a moved smile on her face. 
“‘ She is sleeping sweetly. The dear child!” 

In spite of Hannah's calmness, I was not satisfied as to 
the footsteps which I was certain I heard—stealthy, light 
steps, the remembrance of which held my eyes waking far 
into the night. 

Hannah Phelps ee a wonderful self-control, and 
loved her sister with the unselfish —— of an intense 
nature. Yet, even though I appreciated all this, I still mar- 
velled at her gentle calmness during the trial of spirit 
brought by the new day. Her own anxiety seemed forgot- 
ten in tender thought for her sister and in the effort to cheer 
the nervous invalid. I knew that Barton Edwards was to 
call at three o’clock, and that by that time the worst, or 
best, would be known, and Hannah's fate sealed. At noon 
Dr. S—— came. My feet and hands were like ice, and I 
was atremble with nervous expectancy as I sat in Hannah’s 
room waiting for and dreading his departure. I was to leave 
for my city home on the afternoon train, and my satchel 
was already packed, and I paced the floor in uncontrollable 
nervousness. At last there was the sound of the doctor's 
heavy footfall on the stairs, and I knew his visit was over. 
Hannah accompanied him only to the end of the hall, 
and returned immediately to Sophie’s room. Then I heard 
Sophie’s violent sobbing, and Hannah’s voice, affectionate 
and soothing. I could see it all in imagination—the weep- 
ing girl pouring forth her grief in the arms of the comforter, 
whose hardest trial was yet to come, and who yet hid her 
own pain lest it should add a feather’s weight to her sister’s 
woe. I knew the sad truth before Hannah brouglit her pale, 
shocked face to the room in which I awaited her coming. 
The physician was baffled by the case, and declared the 
patient’s general health to be excellent, so far as he could 
judge. here was no discernible cause for the paralysis 
which made it impossible for the girl to stand or walk, 
therefore he could su t no remedy and promise no hope. 

Hannah told it all with the same forced calmness that had 
characterized a part of her conversation of the previous 
evening. The sunshine streamed into the room now, as the 
moonlight had done the night before. In the heart of the 
girl that sat there _— had died since our last long talk to- 

ether; but she e no sign of the anguish that bad then 

rst forth in passionate tears. 

I started violently as I heard the latch of the front gate 
click; but Hannah only said, quietly: 
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“That is Barton. I will go down at once. I must not 


keep him waiting.” 

* Hannab,” T faltered, **don’t be so calm, dear. It is 
not natural.” 

She smiled drearily. ‘‘I must be calm until he is gone.” 

I threw my arms about her. ‘It is nearly train-time,” I 
sobbed. ‘‘ Tell me good-by before you go down stairs.” 

She put both hands to her throat, as though she were 
strangling. ‘‘Can’t you wait for five minutes longer? 
Won't you then have time to catch your train?” 

I looked at my watch. ‘ Yes, dear; but you will not be 
back as soon as that. You will have so much to say—” 

She stopped me by a gesture. ‘‘I shall have time to say 
everything! In five minutes come down. You will find 
me alone, and can tell me good-by then.” When she reached 
the door she turned, and said: *‘On your way down stairs 


please glance in at Sophie and see if she is asleep. I am- 


anxious about her.” 

“ Always Sophie!” I thought, indignantly. 

By the time I had bathed my tear-stained face and donned 
my hat and wrap the five minutes set by Hannah for her 
final farewell were almost past, and I crossed the hall to 
Sophie’s room. As I reached the threshold I heard the gate 
latch click once more. Barton Edwards had gone. Turn- 
ing the knob softly that I might not wake the sleeper, I 
noiselessly opened the door. A mirror hanging on the wall 
diagonally opposite the entrance caught my eye. In it I 
saw reflected the window, and at the window stood Sophie 
Phelps, her face distorted by an expression of such malignant 
er x as to make it almost unrecognizable. 

“Ah,” she whispered, shrilly, ‘‘he is gone! He would 
not love me; he sha’n’t marry her!” 

I did not stop to close the door, but, seized by an unrea- 
soning terror, turned and fled through the hall and down the 
stairs. But in my flight I had time to recall Hannah’s 
words—‘‘Do you know, if I once lost faith in Sophie, it 
would kill me.” 

Hannah met me at the foot of the stairs. ‘What is the 
matter?” she queried, in alarm. ‘‘ Is Sophie—” 

“She is all right,” I interrupted, breathlessly. ‘Oh, 
call him back! Don’t send him away from you—if you 
love him, don’t!” 

She turned white and caught at the banister for sup- 
port. Her ghastly face and imploring gesture recalled me 
to my senses. ‘‘Oh!” she gasped, brokenly, ‘‘ for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let me fail in courage now! Keep me brave. 
lt has been so cruelly hard!” 

At that instant, through the door I had left open up- 
stairs, came Sophie’s sweetly plaintive voice: ‘‘ Hannah, 
whereare you? Please come and talk to me. I am lonely.” 

In a moment the sister was self-possessed and strong. 
“Yes, darling,” she called, blithely; ‘‘1 am coming right 
up.” Then she turned to me and kissed me tenderly. 
‘*Dear”—gravely and softly—‘‘ please never speak of him 
again. That is all over forever. Sophie is my all now.” 

I clung to her while she kissed me again. Then I turned 
and left the house. 

Neither of the sisters ever knew what I had seen. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABRTH BISLAND. 


LETTER VII. 
Aprietuwaite, August 9th. 
Marie Antoinette, my dear: 

How shall I ever be sufficiently grateful to you fot send- 
ing me that delightful pe It was like your wily self to 
leave me to find out all her charms without previous sug- 
gestion from you as to what I was to discover. She has 
every virtue from beauty up and down the scale, and is, 
next to you, the nicest woman I know. 

As she may have told you, I went tothe steamer and 
fetched her directly here, for it was bitterly hot in New 
York, and our city is not apt to give the foreigner a pleas- 
ing impression, viewed from a plushy hotel in a July ‘‘ hot 
wave.” She was exaggeratedly grateful for the small pains 
I took for her comfort, and before twenty-four hours had 
—= over her head she was as much our friend as if we 

ad been bred in the same housebold. 

Her music was a constant joy. Peter and I—sitting in 
the tea-room—used to hear her (when she should have been 
dressing for dinner) walking about in her room, making her 
violin ring like little silver bells, and doing all manner of 
strange, improvised things with her voice by way of accom- 
paniment; and Peter would murmur: 


“So soft, so smooth, so silvery is her voice 
That, could they hear, the lost would'cease their noise 
To listen to her, walking in her chamber, 
Melting melodious words to lutes of amber.” 


And when Peter drops into poetry ‘‘as a friend,” you may 
know he is much moved, either with anger or pleasure. 

Alas! she is gone—of course there were so many who 
wanted her—fair Inez has gone into the West, to dazzle 
when the sun goes down, and rob the world of rest. But 
before departing she left me an invaluable gift, for which I 
can never cease to thank her,a gift which makes my garden 
a thousand times more a delight to me than ever before. 
One day, getting a loose pane of glass and a little fine 
sand from the shore, she showed me the strange discovery 
made bya friend of hers some years ago. The friend,a 
woman and a violinist, found that certain notes played in 
such a way as to make the glass vibrate in unison invariably 
shook the loose sand into certain flower shapes. As, for ex- 
ample—and Inez demonstrated it to me over and over again 
—a chord of A would produce a pansy, another—I think of 
G—made a daisy, and so on. We would smooth out the 
gray sand carefully into a level unbroken surface upon the 
glass; she would draw her bow with long, slow insistence 
across the strings; the sand would quiver and stir with the 
vibrating glass, and shadowy outlines would appear here 
and there of rayed petals and a disklike heart or the five 
butterfly wings of the ‘‘ proud, pied pansy.” 

There could be no mistake about it, Certain tones pro- 
duced certain forms with an invariable persistence, which 
showed it to be the natural result of a fixed law—a law 
which no one yet understands. Inez only thought of it as 
a pretty experiment to amuse me, who care so much for 
flowers, but it is an cxperiment that has set my imagination 
on fire. Since there is some profound relation between 
sound and form, between harmony and beauty, there may 
be more meaning than we think for in the classic theory of 
the harmony of the spheres, and perhaps the poet was wiser 
than he knew when he told of the child who “leaned her 
ear in many a secret place,” where from the dancing rim- 
let’s round *‘ the music of the murmuring sound had passed 
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into her face.” And with this thought my garden has 
taken op a new meaning. All its loveliness seems to 
breathe of hidden harmonies. I take the bright face of a 
late sy in my hands, and ask it what voice it heard to 
call it into being, and try to hear with an inner ear the tri- 
umphant song of love that made a rose, the nun’s moonlit 
hymn that by morning had grown a lily. 

Or from this high vantage-point, looking out upon the 
pompous circle of the summer bills, | wonder what mighty 
vibrations shaped those suave outlines, those rounded bays 
and winding creeks. Was it some echo of the harmonies of 
the song the morning stars sang together in the beginning 
of the world, when the sons of God shouted for joy? Or 
did the voice of God, saying it was good, mould the earth 
to such beauty? . . . And then I hear Peter calling me, and 
that seems the sweetest sound of all—the one that creates 
each of the lovely forms of my own happiness — though 
‘* Peripatetica!” called across the fields has more the effect 
of spattering pebbles than of anything likely to create 
beaut 


y. 

Perhaps it is this relation of sound to form which has 
made the botanical names of plants so repugnant to me, 
When Watkins tells me that some delicate rosy bell set in a 
mist of green is the Whatyoumaycallem thingumbobia, I get 
no sense of its individuality, and it is only after persistent 
inquiry, and the discovery that iis “ home name” is lad’s- 
love, maiden’s-joy, love-in-a-mist, or some such fantastical 
cognomen, that I feel a sincere pleasure in it. 

you remember Lear’s delicious Nonsense Botany Book, 
and its absurd plants—Manypeoplia upsidedonnia, and Pig- 
wigia pendalis, with its dear little flower pigs with curled 
tails suspended along a stalk so quaintly natural that one 
almost believed it at first glance to be a newly discovered 
blossom?. .. And have you not often wondered what vil- 
lage Darwin, what mute inglorious Adam, bestowed all the 
pretty folk names upon the flowers, and what were the 
poet-thoughts in his mind when he named the red and purple 
verbenas saps-in-wine, and thought of reynard’s nimble 
paws fitting the foxglove’s pinky flowers? How quick his 
eye was to note the lady’s-smock hanging out little silvery 
shifts to bleach along her green line, the early habits of the 
— ~eee and the dogmatic attitude of Jack in his green 
pulpit! 

The characters of the flowers, too, seem somehow to fit 
their names; for example, I notice the golden sultan is al- 
ways staring with bold eyes up at the giddy flutterings of 
the red and white petticoats of the painted - ladies, while 
sweet-william—simple counir — that he is—can never 
resist sticking his red head hous the fence to gape at 
that wild purple-eyed gypsy, gill-over-the-ground, who is 
not allowed to come into the garden at all. 

...+. You see how your friend’s mind runs to seed 
with every sort of preposterous fancy here in the summer 
weather! But what can I do? My head in such an un- 
cultured soil, which will grow nothing useful or stable, 
only drifts of thistle-down, and here and there an unnamed 
flower without a root. 

The wonder will never cease that you, with your able, 
orderly, trained intelligence, can bear with my idle vapor- 
ings so patiently, and I do not mean to uy ay you too 
far. So with my heart’s best love for the Boy, I shut the 
garden gate for the present. PERIPATETICA. 


IN THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS, 


AR and dim lies the Valley of Silence, 
Deep in the borders of Shadowland. 

Warder mountains keep grim surveillance, 

And the Dusk and the Dawning go hand in hand. 
Stealing waters with never a bubble, 

Winds of roses with never a sigh; 
Not a rending roar in the cloudy stubble 

When the fightning reaps in a stormy sky. 
Never a stir in the grasses swaying, 

Never a drone when the bee flies through, 
Not a fairy note from the wood, where, straying, 

The soul of the rose meets the soul of the dew. 


Never a song as the birds wing over 
The silver reach where the lilies blow 
Or spangled turf where the dauntless clover 
Drifts high in the sunshine her scented snow. 
In tall pale poppies the love that spake not 
Nods all year Jong through a dreamful drowse. 
From Sleep and from Death their eyes shall wake not 
Who crown with such blossom their glamoured brows. 
Dim and far lies the Valley of Silence, 
Deep in the borders of Shadowland. 
Warder mountains keep stern surveillance, 
And the Dusk and the Dawning go hand in hand. 


MIND-CURE. 


ROM the earliest times it has been recognized that the 
mind has a most powerful influence upon the body. 
This fact it is of which quacks in all ages have taken ad- 
vantage. But, as Martin Luther said of music, that ‘‘ there 
was no reason why the devil should have all the good times,” 
so we may say that there is no reason why charletans should 
be the only ones to make use of the grand remedial force 
which has been implanted in us all. We all have minds, 
of varying degrees of ability, it is true, but yet minds; and 
all of them may be worked upon, so that they, in turn, may 
work upon the bodies which they, in greater or less degree, 
control. 

Most of us can probably call to memory one or more cases 
of illness in which the bias of the patient’s mind has been a 
controlling factor. We now recall the case of a lady just 
entering upon the latter years of the thirties; a trying peri- 
od to all women, when youth has departed, and hope is not 
a particularly robust feature of the character, but especially 
so to those who have not too much to do to permit them 
time to dwell upon themselves, their trials, and their infirmi- 
ties. 

The person in question—whom we will call Miss Malade 
—had lived a simple and useful life as the teacher of a small 
school in a Connecticut village. Up to the age of thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years she had known no serious trials, 
and no illness beyond an occasional ‘‘ sick headache.” Her 
duties were not heavy nor her hours long, and the daily long 
walks between her school and her home had been sufficient 
for exercise, and not enough to induce undue fatigue. Her 
temper was equable, and her disposition affectionate, both of 
which are healthful conditions. 

At this time came the long illness, followed by the death 
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of her dearly loved father. The many months of anxious 
watching and the subsequent grief seriously afiected Miss 
Malade’s mind, depressing her spirits and breaking her sleep. 
The care —- by her father had compelled her to relin- 
quish her school, with its accompaniments of vivid interest 
in the mental and physical growth of the children, and the 
regular amount of out-of-door exercise. Had she still pos- 
sessed these there is little doubt that her mind would soon 
have regained its normal condition. But instead of resum- 
ing her school she deemed it her duty to devote herself en- 
tirely to the care of her bereaved mother, who really did not 
need it, having reached the age when the farther shore seems 
nearer than the hither, and when sorrows have been met 
and borne so long that the strength to bear them has in- 
creased 


This mistaken course threw our friend back upon herself, 
and the natural results were not long in appearing. First 
the appetite failed, and food was taken in small quantities 
and at irregular intervals. Naturally the despised stc.nach 
resented this treatment, and it was not long before unplea- 
sant effects began to follow eating; as the food did not di- 

t, the system failed to be nourished by it, and lassitude, 
nguor, and a constant feeling of mental depression took 
the place of the former readiness for employment and en- 
mgm She often said, ‘‘ It is well that I do not have to 
eep my school now, for I could not endure the strain.” 
She was mistaken; the strain of depression is much more 
wearing than that of work. 

Chronic illness is usually led up to by a chain of bad links, 
So it proved in the case of poor Miss Malade. In the course 
of two years from the death of her father the previously 
healthy woman, in the full vigor of her age, had become al- 
most old and a chronic invalid. Her mother, at the age of 
seventy-six, was the younger of the two in everything but 
the mere number of years, which, in point of feeling, is a 
matter of trifling moment. 

Let it not be supposed that there was anything imaginary 
about Miss Malade’s illness. On the contrary her ailments 
were real, her sufferings many and great. Yet, primarily, 
they all proceeded from her mental condition. At the end of 
two more years she could scarcely walk across the room, and 
to her friends, as well as to herself, her condition appeared 
almost hopeless. During all this while she had been attend- 
ed by several physicians in succession, whose drugs she con- 
scientiously swallowed, but in none of whom had she been 
able to place her confidence. 

At last there came to her a thing which, in spite of its 
deep disguise, proved to be a blessing. The little property 
left by her father had been invested in a manufacturing en- 
terprise and in the stock of two good insurance companies. 
The first became forced to suspend, and the latter two found 
themselves obliged to pass dividends for two years, owing 
to some very heavy fires. 

Then arose the native courage and independence of the 
invalid. She and her mother might easily have been able to 
borrow money enough among their friends to tide them over 
the emergency, but that would have been contrary to the 
principles of this worthy descendant of a Revolutionary an- 
cestry. Her mother must never be allowed to receive aid 
from any one but herself. She could no longer walk to the 
village school-house, but perhaps some of her old pupils 
could come to her. They came, and from the first week 
our invalid began to grow stronger, her eye brighter, her 
complexion clearer, her appetite better. ‘‘ What a bless- 
ing,” she has often remarked, ‘‘ that we did not meet our 
losses while my health was so poor.” She has never realized, 
and probably will never do so, that hers is a genuine case of 
‘“‘mind-cure.” The mental stimulus acted upon the body, 
calling all its latent forces into action. Of course the same 
effects could not have been produced upon a system whose 
natural powers had been broken by previous strains or un- 
healthful habits. No amount of. spurring will enable a 
broken-legged horse to leap a chasm; but if the steed be 
merely tired, or dispirited, a timely application of the spur 
will often do so. In the lives of all of us are many chasms 
— we must leap or in which we must fall. Which shall 
it 





Rosa Dartie.—Yon can Ft extremely pretty wall-papers now at very 
low prices; use a white and gold for your little parlor, and some quaint 
old-fashioned figured paper for your dining-room ; have white shades with 
your muslin curtains. 

koTURA.—It would be best under the circumstances to compromise 
on some quiet rich tone for your reception-room ; very durk blue would 
be good, papering with ingrain paper, and using velours for the uphol- 
stery. Paper the office with terra-cotta ingrain paper ; ave oak furniture 
upholagered in leather. 

Franorsca.—You should pay the calls, under the circumstances, taking 
= mother’s cards; you may leave the cards in the ball as you are going 
ou 

Baarrorp.—The sample cards are qe correct, except that the man's 
card is larger than that called for by the extreme of fashion. 

F. R. M.—There is no objection to your standing alone if you prefer to 
do #0; the best man, like the maid of honor, is optioral. 

Constant Reaprx.—A man should not appear in evening clothes until 
evening—that ia, after six o'clock ; there are no occasions on which it is 
correctly worn at other hours. The ushers shonid escort the immediate 
family first, and then other relatives and guests, to extend their congratu- 
lations. There is no order of ney ers to the supper-room ; the bride 
and groom ay, gO as soon as they have recvived their guesta. 

Eumua K.—You would best consult a lawyer on the question, 
no information. 

S—., a Sussorteer.—Get smooth-faced lnustrons cloths and camel's-hair 
for winter gowns. The new colors are biuet blue, Vandyck brown, and 
ruby. Make your dress for church and calling in tailor fashiow with a 
short coat, with box pleats in frout and back, large sleeves, and a gored 
skirt very full in the back. 

‘Twenty Years’ Sunsonmer.—You should consult a dermatologist 
about treatment for your daughter's hair. 

Ava B.—Make your black wool dress with a round waist turned back in 
revere from a full gathered vest of Liberty satin, black or bidet blue, as you 
may prefer. Have the collar of the satin, and put a belt across the front 
from the under-arm seams. Gore the skirt in front and on the sides, and 
have full folds down the back. Make mutton-leg sleeves, turned up at the 
wrist with narrow satin eu 

Oxn Susscrtser. —Get black crépon to make up over your mach-pieced 
black satin. You will find excellent models in recent numbers of the 
Bazar. Trim it with white guipure lace. Read about jet bonnets in 
New York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. Carpets are not ban- 
ished entirely, but hard-wood floors and rugs are preferred for many 
rooms of modern houses. Colonial houses in the country are painted 
light yellow or cream color. There are also many gray houses in the 
suburbs of cities. 

“ Vinetnta.”—Your cloth should have been sponged 
was made. To remove the water 
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before the dress 


Ianonance.—In taking soup, dip the = forward “from the body.” 
keep well wiped and dusted. If 

more is feng they should be sent to a professional cleaner, as they 
have a + iar finish that is very easily injared. The maid of honor pre- 
cedes the bride to the altar, and stands 
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BUTTERFLY DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 664. 
i aga is one of the series of field - flower designs which 
can be used together for a portiére, as described in 
3AZAR No. 32, or separately for any purpose desired. 

It should be worked in yellow butterfly colors, certain of 
the butterflies being done in outline only, in order to throw 
them in the background, and others with the bodies and 
spots worked solidly, the wings in firm outline, carefully 
veined. ‘The daisy forms encircling the butterflies must be 
embroidered in pale water greens, with white and gray for 
the flowers, and strong bright yellow for centres. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 

N odd combination of color is that in the crépon gown 
£\% of which an illustration is given. The crépon is of a 
grayish-green shade. Around the entire skirt at intervals 
are small revers of cream lace, each headed by a bow of pale 
golden-yellow satin ribbon. The bodice has draped fronts, 
drawn up with yellow bows on the shoulders, and the back 
is similarly draped, except that the pleats are drawn down to 
meet at the waist. A crushed belt of wide yellow ribbon 
encircles the waist above a ruffled basque. 

The black grenadine gown shown is mounted over pale 
rose satin. At the foot of the skirt is a black satin frill 
surmounted by a narrower one of grenadine. The waist is 
gathered, has a full high stock-collar of black satin, and a 
wound belt of black satin ribbon terminating in a rosette 
upward on the left side. The sleeves are made very full by 
alternate puffs of grenadine and lace ruffles, surmounted by 
rosettes on the shoulders. 


A PERIL THAT BESETS THE SUMMER 
GIRL, 
BY MRS. MARIANNA F. MoCANN. 
E XQUISITE care may be taken of the skin in numberless 

4 petty and specific ways, yet it may all prove labor lost 
if equal attention is not paid to one’s table. It is a crime 
against beauty to-eat soggy bread, greasy food, and half 
cooked vegetables. It was the late Dr. Dio Lewis, I think, 
who used to ask his patients, when consulted in regard to 
dull eyes, dull spirits, and a turbid complexion, ‘‘ Have you 
a good cook?” and some one else has shrewdly remarked 
that *‘ the kitchen is beauty’s laboratory.” Careful observa- 
tion really leads one to conclude that oxygen, sleep, and ex- 
ercise combined have not quite the potent effect on health 
and looks that cooking has. 

Often it is a matter of perplexed comment that the daugh- 
ters of simple country folk—girls who live ‘* early-to-bed- 
and-early-to-rise” lives, who eat “ plain” food, and spend 
half their time out-doors—have not usually fine complex- 
ions; while many a town maiden who passes both day and 
night, two-thirds of the year, in a round of gayeties— 
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eating all sorts of “indigestible” things at 
all hours—has a skin that challenges in- 
spection, and rivals at once the snowiness 
of the daisy and the ruddiness of the jacque- 
minot! But these pretty young societ 
women are never the repositories for half- 
baked bread, execrable coffee, boiled tea, and 
leaden desserts. If occasionally the dishes 
of which they partake bear forbidding names 
and contain ingredients popularly thought 
irreconcilable, the concoctions are at any 
rate mixed as with a magician’s wand and 
cooked to a nicety. 

The digestibility of food depends more 
on the cook than on the material cooked. 
A real ‘‘ Southern darky”—as palatable 
memories of my own permit me to attest— 
van manufacture from the spice-box, a little 
flour and water, and a few scraggy drum- 
sticks, culled from most ancient and atten- 
uated fowl, a succulent *‘chicken pie” that 
will send a revivifying glow through soul 
and stomach. On the other hand, your pat 
ronizing, ill-taught Irish or German domes 
tic, in that process which she, with perfect 
sang-froid, calls ‘‘ broiling,” can completely 
ossify the tenderest of spring chickens. 

It is highly probable that the chef at Del 
monico’s would be able to create a salad or a 
pite from a basis of vegetable rind or sole- 
leather that would at any rate approach edi- 
bleness as closely and be quite as innocuous 
as some of the ‘‘ simple home-made” steamed 
apple puddings served at country tables to 
much-enduring guests. 

Sorry havoc is often played, for the time 
being, with the beauty of a young girl by a 
few weeks of wretched cookery. A mother 
will sometimes carry her daughter off to an 
out-of-the-way place for a month or two in 
the summer that the tired-out girl may get 
a fresh lease of bloom and beaux yeux, where 
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there are no “late hours,” no “‘ distractions.” 
It is not uncommon for this little venture to 
turn out a lamentable failure. The air of 
the region selected is exceptionally tonic ; 
the young girl all but sleeps out-of-doors. 
She is constantly drinking in the restorative, 
balsamic breath of neighboring firs and 
pines. Her allotted sleeping-room has been 
freshly papered and painted ; is big, airy, 
and, in her boyish vernacular, she sleeps 
“like a top”; yet at the end of a week, or 
two at the latest, her beauty is noticeably on 
the wane. Gradually tiny but unmistakable 
blotches appear to disfigure her hitherto 
perfect skin. At the end of the third week 
mother and daughter are of one mind — to 
leave the place. If they are at all clever at 
tracing effect back to cause, they solve the 
mystery of the girl’s coarsened complexion, 
and they depart precipitately for more pop- 
ulous regions where cookery is not an undis 
covered art. 

The mother who depends on the summer 
outing for the resuscitation of her daugh 
ter’s “looks” should seek to secure first of 
all a resting-spot where the cooking and the 
drinking water are beyond reproach. It is 
not safe to rely on advertisements; they are 
too often will-o’-the-wisps that lure one into 
the bogs of discomfort. 

A farm, be it said by-the-way, is rarely an 
ideal retreat for the drooping roses and gen 
eral depletion ihat sometimes follow a New 
York or Washington ‘‘ season.” The larder 
of the farm-house may groan beneath its 
riches, yet one may starve; for it is quite 
possible to starve on plenty, if the ‘‘ plenty” 
is of the wrong sort—merely clogging, not 
nourishing. Farmer’s wives do not, as a 
class, understand the initial mystery of cook- 
ing. Excellent women that they very often 
are, they tempt one who is but slightly in 















clined to cynicism to sus them of con- 
nivance with the nearest doctor. The result 
of their manipulation with pots and pans, 
new-laid eggs, and “ clover-fed” milk is oc- 
casionally appalling. 

The memory of a breakfast eaten over a 
year ago in a little gray farm-house on one 
of the greenest of the green Berkshire slopes 
haunts me still. The air was redolent of the 
breath of the cattle and the scent of the 
honey-sweet wild azaleas; from one window 
of the low-studded dining-room I looked 
out upon a romantic ravine; from the other 
I had a view of a silvery brook, the ** still- 





house,” and a fair confusion of greenery. 
It was all very picturesque. But that 
something they set before my plate! They | 

) ) y | 


called it an ‘‘ omlette” 
try out of my environment for one brief 
Philistine moment; but the bracing air of 
the hills had given me a keen appetite, and 
I managed to dispose of it—by dint of vigor- 
us mastication. For hours after, however, 
that crisp and cinnamon -bued viand kept 
me in unpleasant mindfulness of its near- 
My hostess evidently was a sort of al- 
chemist; she had succeeded in turning the 
harmless treasures of her egg-basket into 
lead. A girl of my acquaintance—with the 
preservation of her splendid “ Titian” skin 
not altogether unconsidered, as she has con 
fessed to me—takes with her each year an 
ex perien ed cook to a little shambling, bar- 
ren farm-house that crouches not far from 
the foot of pretty Mount Monadnock. Her 
bank ace not a big one, and into her 
table puts the bulk of her summer 
allowance. The farm-house hire is but a | 
and the furnishings for this summer | 

shelter are kept down to mere necessities. 
Never was there a greater mistake than to 
economize on one’s cook —that if one 
wants to be handsome—and well and amia- 
ble, one might add. If those women who 
are ‘seated in the mean” could only make 
up their minds to get along with fewer fur 
belows, avn occasional home-made bonnet, 
and a rather more modest display of ‘‘ dear 
little jars” and ‘odd little trifles” strewn 
about the drawing-room, and would double 
or treble the wages they now pay the cook, 
alabaster brows and rosy cheeks would greet 
one at every turn 
| 


! It took all the poe 


ness! 
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“song 
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HOW TO SECURE A CHILD'S | 
OBEDIENCE 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
N no better way can the difference be 
tween this and a former generation be 
emphasized than by the changed position of 
children in a family. In our country, at 
least, strict, repressive, hide-bound parental 
discipline has given way to a sympathetic, 
careful development of all that by nature is 
good in a child. And we no longer give 
much thought to the doctrines of total de 
pravity and original sin in our infants. We 
rather regard them as dear guests, whose 
welfare and happiness it is our great desire 
to secure 

This is evidenced by the emancipation of 
the parent from Solomon’s ‘‘ spare-the-rod- 
and-spoil-the-child” theory. What kind of 
an instructor of parents was that old royal 
cynic? And yet he is responsible for more 
child-whippings than can be counted. Hap 
pily, that odious form of punishment is al- | 
most obsolete both at home and in school, 
Perhaps there is the feeling thata big father 
whosprings against his small son witha whip 
in his hand is something of a bully. The 

‘ take-one-of-your-own-size” princip ile is a 
good one for boys’ fathers as well as boys to 
act upon. If in rare cases bodily chastise- 
ment must be resorted to, the mother's gen- 
tle hand will less likely be weighted with 
angry passion, and should be the one to in- 
flict punishment. 

Children’s motives should always be un- 
derstood 

“ Will,” said Will's grandfather, sternly, 
* did you pull up one of my little pear-trees 
by the roots ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, with anything 
but a culprit’s face, 

‘Well, what did you do it for?” pursued 
the grandfather 

“Why, grandpa, do you want the cow to 
eat green apples off your trees, and get sick 
and poison the milk?” 

** No, certainly not.” 

“Well, I pulled up the pear-tree because 
it was just the right size for a cow-whip, 
and drove off your cow from your apple- 
trees with it,” said Will, with offended dig- 
nity 

The child’s motive was praiseworthy, and 
he was simply shown how a whip for the 
cow might another time be obtained without 
injury to the young orchard. 

One great secret of good discipline is not 
to require too much. Recall how irksome 
the commandments were to ourselves when 
we were little. Remember what sorry little 
plagues we sometimes were to our elders, 
and be patient with these rogues of ours. 

There is a German story of a gardener 
who pruned heavily and trained straight, 
as by line and plummet, his plants. In vain 
did the little vines and shrubs try to grow 
this way and that, any way but straight. 
Their great desire was to peep over the tall 
fence and see what the outside world was 
like. One proud day a sunflower managed 
to reach the top. One inch more and its 
greatest wish would be gratified. In the 
evening the gardever came, and with quick | 








| that interests your children. 


| times coming. 
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displeasure produced his shears and cut the 
sunflower and laid it nat while all the other 
plants shivered and we 

But the old gardener Died, and there came 
a new and younger man, who said, ‘* You 
poor things!” He snapped the strings which 
held the plants down, shook out their 
branches, gave them more sunlight and 
water, and said, ‘Now grow beautiful in 
your own sweet way. 

Thereafter the garden was a prettier and 
happier place than ever before. 

Govern by principles, not laws. Where 
possible, keep your hands off. Better too 
great freedom than too little. Give a little 
loop-hole for disobedience. When the daugh- 
ter goes to spend the afternoon with a friend, 
don’t mention the precise minute for her to 
returv. The constant fear lest she may be 
five minutes late will mar the visit. Bay, 
rather, ‘‘ Be at home in time to meet papa 
with hands and face washed and hair 
brushed.” Or, ‘‘ Remember your music les- 
son at five.” Then, should the little girl be 
a few minutes late, it is not disobedience, 
and punishment need not darken a sunny 
afternoon. 

** Better not” will secure obedience with- 
out punishme nt, when ‘‘must not” and 
‘*shall not,” attached to a threat, will often 
fail. Unless self- government is taught, pa- 
rental discipline is imperfect. 

One thing more. Let the children feel 
that they are necessary to mamma and papa 
as helpers, companions, and condfidants. 

See how quickly the little one will fly 
to help, if only mamma needs that help 

The greatest inducement to be orderly 
and put things in their places is that it 
saves mamma’s steps. 

If the mother’s head aches, let her rest 
against ber little girl's shoulder, and see how 
quickly responsive is the love and sympathy 
of that wee heart. How, after that, she will 


| tip-toe around and whisper in her play, lest 


she should make the pain worse! 

If you have a growing boy, take his arm 
when you walk with him, and make much 
of his strength. Unselfish love cannot be 
widely severed from obedience. 

And finally, you must be interested in all 
Never be too 
busy to listen to long tales of happenings 
at school. Try to be radiant over the good 
Half of a child’s happiness 
consists in anticipation. A promised treat 
next week will keep up a pleasurable ex- 
citement that will color with rosy hues the 
ordinary humdrum life of every day. 


INFANT’S BATH BLANKET. 
PRETTY blanket, which may be used 
either for the bath or for a carriage af- 

ghan, is made of double Germantown wool 
in white and blue or white and pink. 

With a coarse crochet hook make a long 
chain and work in single crochet, taking up 
only the back loop of the stitch to give a 
ridged effect. At the seventh stitch of the 
chain put in two stitches, at the fourteenth 
skip a stitch,and so on throughout. This 
alternate widening and narrowing makes a 


| series of vandykes which are very handsome. 


After crocheting the first row, measure the 


desired length, and cut off the extra chain if | ¢ 


it is too long. Three ridges of white and 


| three of the color alternating look well, and 


no fringe is necessary. 





This work goes quickly, is exceedingly | 


pleasant and easy to do, and is on that ac- 


** vacation trunk.” 

If the worker prefers knitting to crochet, 
a similar blanket may be made on ordinary 
wooden needles by knitting the body of the 
blanket of white, and having two or three nar- 
row rows of the color at top and bottom. 
In changing from white to the color and vice 
versa, put the thread over the needle and 


| count a suitable piece to take away in the | 


knit two stitches together throughout the | 


row: 
side, and makes a row of holes which are 
rather ornamental than otherwise. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
om. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
1 pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, ine, HIGH GRADE 


pus AND CHOCOLATES 


a. On this Continent, have received 






SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Awarded 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Pewee ee eee eee eee Tee eee 


Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


ible physici siciaus have late lately said that the 
m= and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and 

gelatine, of fine . ec 
flavor, its excel. 

lence never varies. 
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WIVES their hasbands and sons more 
than by baying them a pair of 
~~ Trousers Stretcher 














and anger to iron and press 
teeit trousers while they sleep. 
MOTH ERS" pays to have a pair for every 
pel 8 cla, Nickel’ 95 cls 
ras, ¢c c! c 

cannot Send for sample pair to 
GEORGE COMPANY, 
please 551 Tremont St., Boston, Masa. 

A Request. 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Basar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 





Tot. XXVIL, No, 33% 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway 


To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
the Northwest, Vancouver, Se- 
attle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, etc. New and mag- 
nificent steamship line from 
Vancouver to 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Also to Australia. 


For full particulars and accom- 
modations, address: 


C. E. McPuerson, A. G. P. A., 
197 Washington St., 

E. V. Skinner, G. E. A., 

353 —s New York City. 
J. F. Lee, D. P. 

232 ee. Clark St., 
C. Sueeny, D. P. A., 
11 Fort St. W., Detroit, Mich. 


Boston. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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call attention. of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
our “LA REINE” 

all 


we furnish in 


CHICAGO: 


Reed& Barton, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 













WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK: 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. 













GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com-% 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR & 









Fine 


Grade Mark 


Sterling. 


34 Washington St. 





13 Maiden Lane. 











VINODE SALWD 


WINE OF HEALTH.) 
Composed of the purest ‘* L 
—_ of the most healthful and benefic’ 

known. Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 
— sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and malaria are conquered by it. 


BEST OF ALL 
TONIC WINES 





” Wine of 8 yand an 


barks and 


Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave. and 120 Broadway, New York. 





A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 
Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold az all First-Class Stores. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S PAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot : 63 Leonard Street, New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SAFETY BICYCLES FREE 
For Boys and Girls. 


Full particulars for two 2-cent stamps, 
Post-Office Box 138, N. ¥. City. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
4° years the standord. 




































some other 
binding 

is “ just as 
good ” as 
the 


P First 
Quality 

Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings. 
The “S. H. & M.” out- 












wears several of any others; is un- 

equalled for quality, uniformity and 

service, and it saves the expense of 

frequent renewals. 

Look for * S. H. & M.” First Quality on 
the label of every bolt, 


LATEST EXQUISITE YAUDS, 


PARISIAN PERFUMES ; 
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By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


The Women’s Conquest of New York. 
Being an account of the Rise and Prog- 
ress of the Woman’s Rights Movement; 
of the Grant of Female Suffrage; of the 
Formation of the Area League; of the 
Capture by the Women Voters of the 
Government of the City of New York by 
the Election as Mayoress of Bridget 
O’Dowd; and of the Season of Female 
Despotism which thereafter ensued, and 
which was ended by an appeal to Primi- 
tive Natural Law. By a Member of the 
Committee of Safety of 1908. Post 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. (In the “Franklin 
Square Library.”’) 

The women who agitate in favor of the sex’s 
rights, especially the right to vote, have carried 
their point: they have first filled the ballot- 
boxes, and subsequently the public offices ; 
such honors and immunities as attach to the 
post of mayor or policeman have been theirs. 
But the result has been misgovernment—or to 
men has seemed to be misgovernment ; and so 
it has once more been shown that the franchise 
is conceded only to force, that it is one of the 
brutal privileges, for men have by brute force 
taken the reins of government into their own 
hands again. All of which is set forth with 
delightful humor, veiling a serious motive. The 
cover is decorated with a design in colors. 


The Aztec Treasure House. A Ro- 
mance of Contemporaneous Antiquity. 
Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, C. , or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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y Sweetens the / 
Breath, Aids Diges- |, 
tion and Prevents 
Dyspepsia. No other 
like it. Sold every- 


where. insist on PRIMLEY’S. 


FREE BOOKS TO CUM 
BUYE 






















Send five outside wrappers 
of either California Fruit or 
Primiey’s Pepsin Chewing 
Gum and 10 cents, and we will 
send you Beatrice Harraden’s 
famous book, “Ships That 
Pass in the Night.” 

List of 1,700 fine books 
sent free on application. 

“America Photo- 
graphed,” in 20 parts. 
Each part contains 16 
beautiful pictures 11 x 13 
inches. Any single part 
sent for one wrapper 
— and six cents, 


=J. P. PRIMLEY, 
Chicago, ills. 


_ THE. SWEETEST THING ON EARTH 


A SUPERB OFFER > 


We want every family in the United States to become possessor of the he 
finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever published. Each photo- | 
graph measures 14X17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, | 
for a limited time only, send all four of the following beautiful views FREE, 
on receipt of thirty cents in stamps to pay cost of packing and postage, to- | 
gether with a list of nearly one hundred magnificent views of the World's 
Greatest Exposition, and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain, 
14X17 inches. 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 
14X17 inches. 
The Great Administration Building. 
14x17 inches. 


The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 


14X17 inches. 
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A.A.Yantine & Co. 


* Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


Men’s Silk Coats 


Made of finest India Tussore Silk and 
Striped Habutai Silk. Cool, light, 
and durable. 
| men’s wear. 


In all sizes for gentle- 


India Tussore Silk, 5.50 each. 
Striped Habutai Silk, 6.50 each. 
If by mail, add 10c, each for postage. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for illustrated general catalogue. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





BLACK GOODS 


Wide Fancy Cheviots . §0c.; worth .75 
Wide Storm Serges 50c.; worth .69 
50-inch Dust-Proof ‘* Traveller ”’ 
75¢-; worth 1.00 
Mourning Veils a Specialty. 


TRUNKS 


STEAMER TRUNKS, 
Brass Mounted, Leather } 28 to 36 inches. 
Bound, Excelsior Lock 


é= to 8, each, 


(reduced from 7.50 and 10.00.) 


| DRESS- SUIT CASES, solid leather, 
turned-over edge, brass spring lock; 


all sizes. 
4 95. 
* 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reperte 
35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 
Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of o@r Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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Rates for Advertising in 











ALL OF ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING. 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Park Row, New York. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. A New and Original 
Serial Story, 


“THE SPELL OF URSULA”; 


Besides numerous complete stories. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
Price, 30c. a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas Number. 
Of all Newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


PRIESTLEY’S : 
SILK WARP “ pes 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
insertion - - - - - - $1.00 
Special Reading edem, per line, one insertion - 2.00 


Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 2 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (ut not doth) as tollows : 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one al 10% 


13 ~ or600 “ - 16% 
26 2 or 750 “ "i “ 2+ 20% 
62 - or1000 “* ” 2 ++ 26% 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Friday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


I- writing-tablet and 
Paes oul Crqwn-Linen css. 22 
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A STUDY IN HEAD-LINES. 
The New York Daily Extry, 


Just to make a mid-day spread, 
At noon comes out with this great line 
THE VIGILANTS AHEAD 
And ‘long about, say, one o'clock, 
It# profits to enhance, 
It mak » litth change, and says 


THE YANKEE HAS A CHANCE 





An 7 when t basinpess man 
Toward hor betuakes his way, 
An tem ' r ner says 
Tw IHE BRITANNI A’S DAY 
eee 
‘What ve lecturer say when the cab 
bage _ 
He said it such attentions quite took 
his eath a A 


= == 





‘I love to listen to the patter of the rain 
t limeriy poet 


I suppos »," said bis wife. “It'sa 


Il *Ste on your toe? You reall 





Mra. Riddleby 
Mr. Diddleby. “ Yes; 


“SPLENDID RIG COMIN’, FATHER.” 


ABOUT A REFORM. 


No, I don’t make off-hand and flippant 
remarks about strangers anymore. It's dan- 
gerous. I used to, when 1 was younger and 
fresher, but, say, you couldn't get me to ex- 
press an opinion on a stray yellow dog now. 

I've been this way ever since once, a long 
time ago, when I was obliged to epend Sun- 
day in a litte town in which I was totally 
nnaeguainted. I happewed to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with a young native, however, 
and as a mild form of dissipation he took me 
up to Sunday-school with him jn the after- 
noon, 

Everything went along smoothly until the 
r ck wing hymn was being sung, when I[ asked, 

‘Who is that soft- looking, putty-faced man 
Bt: nding by the organ T 

“That,” sald my companion, calmly— 
“ that—is my brother.” 

The cold chills chased themselves al) over 
me, but I thought that I was smooth enough 
to, get out of it all right, so 1 said: 

‘Oh no. I didn’t mean that one. 7 
meant that other old Rip Van Winkle with 
the billy-¢ goat whiskers, at the other end of 
the organ 7 

“That,” he said, with a cmety emile— 
** that—is my father !” . Hoon. 

ee 

* Well, Dawkina, how’ ‘s } politics? Going 
to run for office » this fall 2 

“ Nope This is a bad time.” 

‘That's so. There are a lot of inveatiga- 
ting committees around, A statesman can't 
make much more’n his salary these days. 

———>—— 

“ Exceptional ability is not rewarded ade- 
quately these days,” said Hicks. “Look at 
that armless wonder who rubs his eyes with 
his heels; he only gets ten dollars a week, 
while you who can't do that or anything like 
it get twenty-five a week for ordinary work.” 

—_—s----- 

* Ten't dinner ‘most ready 7” asked the Can- 
nila 

*No, not quite,” said the cook. 

“W go into the pantry where those 
Georgia prisoners are kept, and bring me a 
Cracker.’ 


Iif.—“Oh! I beg your pardon! 


“Ane you 
“I aun’? 80 sURE 


| 
| 


y 
Fa 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 






ORRTALN IN REGARD TO THE DATES MENTIONED Here, Su.as?” 
"POUT YE TIME MY OLE WOMAN DONE BROKE UER AEM, NOK 16 I ORRTAIN "ROUT DE DAY DE CABIN 


BURNED DOWN, BUT DE TIME MY BROWN BHOTE DONE GOT STOLE, I KNOW IT TER DE HOUR AND bE MinNIT.” 


NO EXCUSES NECESSARY—THE 


IV.—* Excuse me! Didn't realize that 


wus your nose, 


CARELESS BUT POLITE 


MAN. 


THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY AT NEWPORT. 
(They ride out on Ocean Avenue, Newport's favorite drive.) 


(She has always called him “ father” since their fret child was born.) 
THE HORSES ALR "e00D MATCHES; BUT SEEMS TO ME I COULD'VE MATCHED THEM TWO FELLERS UPON TUE SEAT BETTER, FUR'S size ‘Ss CONCERNED,” 


—* Excuse me! 





’ 


Did I cause you 
with a dull sickening thadT 


pO fall 














SUPPLEMENT 


FRUIT-DRYING. 


EFORE the process of canning became 
known, dried fruits were much more 
generally used than now. The change is in 
some respects unfortunate, for dried fruits, 
when the drying is carefully and intelli- 
gently done,are among the most healthful 
of all articles of diet, aud are recommended 
by some of our most distinguished ig hae 
as being better for use, especially for chjl- 
dren and invalids in hot weather, than even 
fresh fruits, unless these can be had in an 
hour or two after gathering. Dried fruits 
really preserve much of the flavor and all 
the healthful properties of the fresh fruits, 
without their liability to fermentation. This 
advantage they share with canned fruits, but 
the latter require to be cooked with a cer- 
tain amount of sugar, and both physicians 
and chemists are becoming more and more 
insistent upon the evils attending the use of 
cane sugar, especially when cooked with 
fruit acids, 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
ooseberries do not dry to good advantage, 
ing composed ee ro | of flavor, water, 
and seeds. The flavor and water disappear, 
and only the seeds remain. Currants and 
huckleberries take more kindly to the pro- | 
cess, and cherries, plums, apricots, peaches, 
pears, and apples are all exceedingly good 
—always providing that the drying is prop- 
erly done. 
Only perfect fruit, neither unripe nor over- 
ripe, should be selected. Huckleberries and 





currants need no farther preparation than 
washing and picking over. Cherries and 
plums need to have their pits removed, 
and peaches require, in addition, to be pared 
and quartered, while the other fruits need 
to be pared, cored, and cut into quarters or 
still smaller divisions. 2 

The old-fashioned method of threading 
the quarters of apples or pears upon strings, 
to hang in long festoons on the sunny side 
of the house or against the kitchen wall, had 
many disadvantages. In the first place the 
drying was necessarily so slow that some 
parts of the fruit were almost sure to be- 
come in a measure decomposed before the 
drying was completed, and in the second 
place the festoons were exposed to the at- 
tacks of hosts of flies; and at the present 
day we know that it was not without rea- 
son that the ancient Philistines named their 
Spirit of Evil, ‘‘ Beelzebub, god of the flies,” 
for there are no more industrious dissemina- 
tors of disease than they. The fly which 
has come from putrid offal to alight upon 
some slight ‘scratch or pimple may be in- 
stantly brushed away, but perhaps not be- 
fore he has had time to deposit the blood- 
poison which may produce the dreaded car- 
buncle, or even the almost surely fatal ma- 
lignant pustule; or by alighting upon arti- 
cles of food, it may bring infections which 
produce many sorts of stomach trouble or | 
even typhoid fever and cholera. 

Tin dishes or flat sheets of tin are most 
convenient for this use, but are apt to im- 
part a disagreeable flavor. Thin boards of 
some odorless wood answer a good purpose, 
but it is not easy to so place them that the | 
oven will hold many ata time. There is no 
danger of their burning, for the oven that 
is hot enough to burn the wood is quite too 
hot for the fruit, which would be cooked in- 
stead of dried. The best way is to have a 
set of agate-ware or porcelain-lined dripping- 
pans kept for this purpose only. In each 
spread a single layer of the fruit. Place the 
pans in the oven in a pile, one above the 
other—not in such a way as to make closed | 
dishes of them, but “‘ crisscross,” so that the 
hot air may have free access to the fruit— 
till the oven will hold no more. In this way 
a good deal of fruit may be done at one 
time. The heat of the oven may be first test- 
ed by putting in a small portion of the fruit 
to be dried, as not only do different fruits 
require a different temperature, but even 
various sorts of the same fruit; a good deal 
depending upon whether the season has been 
wet or dry, that which is gathered in a dry 
season demanding not only a lower degree 
of heat, but a shorter time than that gathered 
in a wet season. 

All varieties of even the same fruit are not 
equally good for drying. As a rule, the more 
acid the fruit the better will it preserve its 
qualities. The old-fashioned sour red cher- 
ry—known in some parts of the country as | 
the “ English "---is far better for drying or 
preserving than any of the sorts which are 
much more delicious when eaten fresh. The 
same is true of the damson-plum, though al- 
most all plums dry well. 

Comparatively few sorts of pears are good 
for drying. The sweetest and juiciest sorts, 
like the Bartlett, Virgalieu, and Seckel, be- 
ing almost worthless. But there is a name- 
less sort, a hard, green, sour thing, not worth 
gathering for any other purpose save pick- 
ling, which is perfectly delicious when dried 
and stewed. Almost all old-fashioned or- 
chards contain one or two trees of this kind, 
probably allowed to remain because they 
are very prolific, and country housewives 
know their virtues. This pear is the only 
fruit we know of which is benefited by the 
use of sugar in drying. If about a table- 
spoonful of granulated sugar,is sprinkled 
over each quart of the fruit, and allowed to 
stand upon it for an hour or two before be- 
ing put in the oven,a rich syrup is drawn 
outin which the pears may be dried. When 








| 
| 
| 





done they should be immediately packed | 
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tightly in stone jars and sealed, otherwise 
they attract both ants and flies. 

ruits which are dried without sugar are 
best kept in sealed paper bags, and hung in 
a dry cool store-room until needed for use. 

Unlike the sour pears, quinces, though 

equally tart, would be injured by sugar. 
Every one who has preserved quinces knows 
that must be cooked until quite tender 
before sugar is added, for from that mo- 
ment no amount of cooking will have any 
other effect than to harden the fruit. Quinces 
for drying should be cut into ay orate | 
thin slices the round way of the fruit, pared, 
and cored. When cooking the dried fruit, 
remember to add no sugar until the quinces 
are as tender as desired, and then adi as lit- 
tle as may be palatable. The last should be 
remembered in regard to all fruits. The less 
sugar used the better both for the flavor of 
the a and the health of the person eat- 
ing it. 

ried fruits should be carefully and quick. 
ly washed before cooking; quickly, because 
none of the flavor should escape to be thrown 
away in the washing water. Then the fruit 
should be put into cold water, and allowed to 
soak until it begins to plump out into some- 
thing resembling its original proportions. 
Then put into a preserving kettle, set upon the 


| fire, and a a quick scald, after which 


it may be set back from the fire to where it 
will just simmer until done. Perhaps one 
of the chief reasons why dried fruits are so 
healthful is that they cannot be used with- 
out a good deal of cooking. This destroys 
the tendency to fermentation, which is the 
bane of fresh fruits, especially those which 
have bad to come far to market. If sugar 
is to be added, it may be done a few minutes 
before removing from the fire, or wait until 
it is brought to the table, where each person 
may suit himself as to quantity. 

It should be mentioned that all fruits—for 
all have acid qualities—should be cooked 
only in vessels which can impart no flavor. 
Agate-iron or iron with a porcelain linin 
is good when new, but should not be use 
after the lining is at all broken. An earthen- 
ware tke, kettle is best. 

1ELEN EveRTSON SMITH. 


TELEGRAPH TOLLS. 


ELEGRAPH tolls are moderately light, 
as a rule, but sometimes they appear to 
be excessive, as in the case told some years 
ago of a Manchester man whose wife was 
going abroad. He asked her to telegraph 
him a word or two, letting him know of her 
safe arrival in London. 
In a few hours he received the following 
message, marked collect : 


** Dear Geoxer,—Arrived here safely at 
fifteen minutes after six. The train was due 
at six, but we were delayed fifteen minutes 
while en route. Had a perfectly lovely jour- 
ney. Do not worry about me; I will get 
along all right. And take good care of your- 
self. Be so careful about taking cold this 
weather. 
and aired as often as possible. 
what I told you about your socks and shirts. 


Do not forget to keep the basement door | 


ocked. Write every day. Iam sure I shall 
have a lovely time. So good of you to let 
me ge. You must come over after me soon. 
‘* For ever and ever yours, 
Mamig.” 
An hour later Mamie was pained to re- 


ceive the following reply to her ‘‘ word or 
two”: 


‘*Do not wire from Switzerland. Am 


ruined if you do. GEORGE.” 
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FORK THE BABY. 


Be sure to have the house open | 
Remember | 


o y 


seiesaiied 
A Marvellous Showing. 1 


The U.S. Government, through the Agr 
cultural Department, has been investigating 


the baking powders for the purpose of in- 
forming the public which was the purest, 
most economical and wholesome. 

The published report shows the Royal 


Baking Powder to be a pure, healthful 

preparation, absolutely free from alum or any 
53 adulterant, and that it is greatly stronger in 

leavening power than any other brand. 


unheeded. 


Consumers should not let this valuable 
information, official and unprejudiced, go 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 105 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 





Soup Making | (a= 


with 


-a pleasure 


en 
Our little book of 


Wrinkles” mailed free. 
dress to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Vacation 


Packer’s 


“Culinary 
Send ad- 
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TONIC | 


VIN MARIANI 


FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body wns 
ST PEFRESHES Brain 


tndorsed by eminent Physicians everywherc. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOIO SUBSTITUTIONS. 
T08, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Yous. 1@ @ 























MUMRAY 
LANMAN?S FLORIDA WATER. 





It is advisable when going away from home to take with 


you a supply of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Because it is antiseptic and a constant pro- 
tection against contagion. 

Because it is soothing and healing and will 
allay itching and irritation caused by dust, 
perspiration, chafing, prickly-heat, insect 
pests, sunburn, and ivy-poisoning. 


| ar Soap Because bathing and shampooing with this good tar 


soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury 


Haviland China 


H &C° 
“ranc® 
On White China, 





govilan d & 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


Limoges 2 


On Decorated China. 




















The Delicious F 


nce 
| Refreshing coolness and soft 
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| STERLING SILVER INLAID 


| Spoons and Forks have the wearing quali- 
ties of solid silver. Guaranteed 25 years. 






PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2, 1886. 


Solid silver is inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, thus protecting these 
points. 

Each article is stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID FE 
For sale by all jewelers. Made only by 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
| ~ Dr, Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors— 
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SUMMER FRIENDS. 
al tine 


W phe pH oe 


As the mornivg itself was her hazel eye's 
light 

1 bowed and she 
awhile 

Aud the whole day took on the sweet look 
of her smik 


beach; it was morning, 


smiled, and we chatted 


She was gowned to perfection—I notice 

such things— 

And her sleeves could give angels a point 
as lo wings 

Airy chiffon sh 
thouz, 

That finished 
ished you 





wore, and most ravishing 


her toilette and quite fin 


Her feet encased in most beautiful 


boots 


were 


Appropriate still to her elegant suits 

In canvas or satin or simply in tan, 

Those small feet were meant for the 
quest of man 


con 


Whatever she did was done simply and | 


well 

She boated, she danced, and she flirted— | 
don't tell! 

But on each occasion she shone like a 
siar 

And men hovered near, the great moths 


that they are 


And sometimes she sang with a lilting so 


gay 

That you thought of the lark in the green 
English May 

And sometimes she 
on the keys 


played, and her hands 


Just like 


swept o’er your heart - strings 


wind through the trees 


She was kind to the children; the reckless 
small boy 
Was her captive 
with joy. 
And she'd tell 
galore, 
Though, relentless 

ored for more 


and flew at her bidding 


the wee tots fairy stories 


as tyrants, they clam 


| upon her name. 


And this daintiest girl to the old and the 
sad 

Had a message of cheer that made weary 
hearts glad 

She was never too hurried to lend them a 

hand, 

the secret 
command 


And of comfort was hers at 


But the summer is waning; we go back to 


town, 
And friends of the summer, ere leaves shall 
be brown | 
We will almost be strangers; our ways | 


lie apart, 
And I'll hold this rare maiden a dream in 
my heart ELIZABETH CHISHOLM, 


JOAN OF ARC BEFORE HER 
JUDGES. 
See illustration ou double page, Supplement. 


4 is strange and romantic story of the 
Maid of Orleans, that simple peasant 
girl of Domremy, who made so deep a mark 
upon her time, is in every school history 
Through the pathetic and fading light of 
nearly five hundred years we still see her 
standing, a simple stately figure, clad to-day 
in robes of immortality. Joan of Arc was a | 
shepherdess living amoug her flocks, and de- 
voutly going to confession or saying her 
prayers in the old Church of St. Remi, which 
was a stone’s throw from her father’s cot- 
tage. James Dare, her father, was a plough- 
Her people were poor, but intensely 
religious and devotedly patriotic. During 
the little girl's childhood the skies that 
stretched over France were lurid with storms, 
and in 1428, when she “ heard voices” which | 
bade her arise and go to the aid of the Kin 
and of ber countrymen, France had panned 
entirely beneath the yoke of England. 

A young, beautiful, modest girl, ‘‘ taking 
her spinning-wheel with her to the fields,” 
so that she could perform two tasks at once, 
she brooded over the situation in her na- 
tive land until she felt irresistibly impelled 
to go and offer her services to the King of 
France. She possessed a wonderful presence 
for an untutored girl, a presence which re- 
strained rude men from swearing before her, 
and which impelled rough soldiers and court 
ly knights alike to do her bidding 

The age of chivalry was not yet long past, 
and the warrior had not forgotten how to go 
into battle with his lady's favor tied to his 
glittering lance or fastened on his shield. 

Joan of Arc always held herself as com- 
missioned from heaven. ‘“ When I am an- 
noyed because my message from God is not 
more regarded, I go apart and pray to God; 
I lay my complaint before Him, and when 
my prayer is finished I hear a voice which 
cries to me,‘* Child of God, go, go! I will be 
your helper; go! And when I hear that 
voice Iam glad exceedingly, and I wish to 
hear it always.” So she spoke to the King, 
in the ears of the court; and one who heard 


man 


| lucky disorder, 





her and who fought beside her—the Comte 


de Dunois—remembered the charm and the 
wonder of it in his own old age, twenty-six 
years after. 

France and her fortunes were at their low 
est ebb during the fifteen months of battle 
and siege in which Joan of Are, clad in 
brilliant armor and mounted on a white 
horse, rode at the head of the troops. To 
her, more than to any other person of her 
period, is due the rehabilitation of the French 


nation when its peril was extreme. She en- 


| countered stern opposition from her parents 


and friends when first what they very natu 
rally deemed her mad resolve to enter public 
life dawned on their minds. ‘‘ But,” as she 
said, when standing before her judges at 
Rouen in 1431, *‘had I possessed a hundred 
fathers and a hundred mothers, aud had I 
been a king’s daughter, I should have gone.” 
Guizot’s account of her brief career is very 


| thrilling. The joy of battle fired her soul 


when once the troops were engaged. She 
was invincible, riding boldly, her banner 
floating in the air, her eyes flashing, her 
voice encouraging the mev. Betweentimes 
she retired to a tent or a vineyard to pray, 
her brief communion with Heaven, or her 
longer one, giving her renewed strength. 
Her carriage before her judges, as well as 
during her imprisonment, was singularly 
serene and noble. No gentleness was shown 


| the intrepid maid; she was treated with less 


tenderness than is commonly manifested to 


| prisoners to-day, and there has always been 


a dark suspicion that she was betrayed into 
the hands of her relentless enemies by the 
very friends whom she was helping. 
Condemned to be burned at the stake, 
Joan showed an almost angelic patience. 
She begged for a cross, and an Englishman 
standing by made one for her ‘‘out of a 


little stick.” She held it before her eyes 
while the executioner heaped the fagots 
around her. When the torch set these 


ablaze she handed her cross to a friend, and 
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begged him to hold it where she could see it | 


to the very last, ‘that the cross whereon 


God hung might, as long as she lived, be con- | 


tinually in her sight.” 


When she had ceased to live, Tressart, 


secretary to King Henry VI., exclaimed, re 
turning from the market-place which had 
witnessed so infamous a crime: “ We are all 


lost! We have burned a saint!” 


Since her death honors have been heaped | 


and medals cast to commemorate her extra 
ordinary heroism. Her fame is spotless, and 
succeeding generations revere her fidelity, 
her courage, and her piety. 


ORDER AS A FETICH. 


HOUSE in which there is no orderly 

routine is a very uncomfortable place, 

no doubt, but too much order may be equally 

disagreeable and wearing, the nerves of the 

family being rasped as were those of the 
people who lived with R. Wilfer’s wife. 

People to whom order is not the means to 

a desired end, but the end itself, give them 


Statues have been erected | 


selves and others a great deal of needless | 


trouble. A chair or a book out of place dis 
tresses them. A blur on the window-pane 
drives them to distraction, unless they can 
at once remove it. A meal slightly delayed 
beyond the appointed hour loses for them its 
savor. 

Order is their fetich. In vain their friends 
beg them to be philosophical, to try elasti- 
city as a sort of buffer against annoyances. 
They shake their heads wearily, and keep on 
fretting. And the fretting marks their fore- 
heads and indents their lips and writes its 
record on their faces, while husbands and 
children sigh for a little cheerful happy-go 
The daughter of the over- 
orderly mother is often, by the law of reac- 
tion, an absurdly unsystematic personage. 


THE REVERSE OF TACTFUL. 
“QHE cannot say a disagreeable thing 

WO agreeably,” was remarked by a friend of 
a woman whose sincerity was a distinguish- 
ing feature of her rarely well-balanced char 
acter. 

‘* She is deficient in tact,” was the reply to 
this observation, and it was apparently the 
conclusion arrived at by both parties to the 
argument, 
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AN AROMATIC FRACRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. | 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials | 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- | 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is | 


be plausible, sinuous, ready to slur over 
facts?’ Why should a disagreeable thing be 
said in an agrecable manner? If it be on the 
principle that pills sugar-coated are as effect- 
ual as pills in their native bitterness, why, | 
very well. But, as a rule, the disagreeable 
thing is said by way of censure, warning, 
criticism, reproof, and is not made more pal- | 
atable by circumlocution, smiles, and soft | 
words. If one must find fault, by all means | 
let one do so plainly and directly, and be | 
done with it. 
Tact is beyond price as a social gift. The 
tactful woman goes through life making 
friends, overcoming enemies,and conciliating 
antagonists. Her great peril lies in the man- 
ifest defect of her estimable quality. She is 
in danger of lack of candor, of insincerity. 
Truth is higher in the moral seale than tact. 


But was this true? To have tact must one 





A NOVEL WAY OF SERVING. 
PINEAPPLE. 


\ HERE the pineapple is very fine and 

ripe, it may be brought to the table | 
whole; it is a pretty dish; and can be 
served by digging out the eyes, one or two at 
a time, with a cheese scoop or pointed spoon. 
The sections will be found to run clear to 
the centre, and will split as readily as those 
of an orange. This method of serving pine- 
apple is that always used in England for | 
the fine hot-house fruit, which never costs 
less than half a guinea. Pineapple thus 
served is eaten by holding it in the hand, | 
and dipping the pieces in sugar, in the man- 
ner familiar to us for strawberries. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


Cuticura Works Wowpers, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, hum’ hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuna, 
S0c.; Soar, 25c.; Resotvent, $1. Porter Dave 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 

sa” “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 








| THE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. 


Unless you have 
used Pears’ soap, you 
probably do not know 
what we mean by a 
soap with no free fat 
or alkali in it—noth- 


ing but soap. 

The more purely 
negative soap is, the 
nearer does it ap- 
proach perfection 


No lady ever 











wholly vegetable in its origin. | 
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Teachers of 
Cookery Agree. 


New York. 

“I prefer Cleveland’s baking powder 
to others because it is pure and whole- 
some, it takes less for the game baking, it 
never fails, and bread and Gbehesp their 
freshness and flavor.’ Cornelia C. Bedford, 

Supt. New York Cooking School, 


Boston. 

“The results obtained the use of 
Cleveland's Baking Powder have always 
been satisfactory.” Fannie A/. Farmer, 

Principal Boston Cooking School. 


Philadelphia. 

**I am convinced Cleveland's is the 
purest baking powder made, and I have 
adopted it exclusively in my cooking 
schools and for dail household use,” 

Sarah 7. Rorer, 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Chautauqua. 
**T use Cleveland’s Baking Powder in 
my kitchen and class work.” 
Emma P. mycin. 
Principal Chautauqua Cooking School, 
E where 
leading teachers of cookery and writers 
on domestic science use Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder, 
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SUMMER READING 


PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D. BLack- 
MORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” 
“Springhaven,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. (Fourth Edition now ready ; 
Fifth Edition in Press.) 


OuT OF STEP. A Novel. By Maria 
Louise Poot, Author of ““The Two 
Salomes,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Music HATH CHARMS. A Novel. 
V. Munro FerGuson (“*V’”’). 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A Novel in 


Dialogue. By VioLeT HUNT. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


PUBLISHERS 





By 
Post 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER 
| TALES. By RuTH McENERY STUART, 


Author of “‘A Golden Wedding,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

THE POTTER’S THUMB. A Novel. By 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


A PRODIGAL IN LOVE. A Novel. By 
EMMA WoLF, Author of “‘ Other Things 
Being Equal.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 
By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 oo. (** Harper’s American Essayists.”’ ) 

AN INTERLOPER. A Novel. By FRANCES 
Mary Pearp, Author of “ Catherine,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. 
By W. D. HoweLts. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


PASTIME STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON 
PaGe. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
RicHARD HARDING Davis. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Hanren’s Catatocue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt af Ten Cents in stamps. 






Serie, strane, 

justed and iully warranted. 
complete catalogue of s, repairs, 

free. OXFGRD MEG. CoO. 

808 Webash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’s Fair. 


